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A Discordant Unanimity ? 


Som hoped that the Western reply to the 
Soviet proposals for a German peace treat 
would contain a constructive pian 
breaking the East-West deadlock. Instead, 
it iS a compromise dratt which 

no solution of the German problem 
distracts attention from the real intentions 
of its authors. 


fol 


offers 


Its text 1s evasive 


and some 
of its paragraphs contradictor its Sprit 
is that of diplomatists whose m 
is to avoid being trapped into 
thing unambiguous. 

The Russian offer was clear 


ain concern 


we any- 


two points. It proposed an early Pour- 
Power conference on the German problem, 
and it suggested, as a novel point ot 
departure for these discussions, the idea of 
a unified Germany allied with neither the 
U.S. nor the Soviet Union. The Western 
reply makes no reference to a conference 
and will be taken to imply that an early 
conference is tacitly rejected. On the 
central issue of German unity it is deliber- 
ately vague and inevitably contradictory. 
At one point it argues that it would be * 

step backward ” to limit the freedom of 

united Germany to enter any alliance ut 
thus apparently sanctioning a 
German-Soviet military alliance if a central 
German Government desired it. But the 
next sentence supports “* the participation by 
Germany in a purely detensive community.” 
This makes sense only if the words reter 
not to the actions of a central German 
Government, but to the integration of the 
Bonn Government into the proposed Euro- 
pean Defence Community. Having dis- 


chooses, 


posed of German unity in this way, it raises 
a number of relevant issues, which must be 
ettled before a peace treaty is signed, but 
indicates no procedure for settling them 
And finally, as if to make it clear that 
negotiauons are not desired, it goes out ot 
its way to remind the Russians that, if the 
Western Powers get their way, they may not 
be content with the Oder-Neisse line as 
astern Germany’s trontier. 

In view of M. Schuman’s 
opposiuon to German unity 
circumstances, it was, no doubt, very 
dithcult either to draft a candid reply 
which suited both Bonn and Paris or to 
accept the Russian proposal for an early 
But there are other more 
for the evasiveness and 
contradicuons of the Western note. The 
tact is that the Pentagon has decided to 
proceed with the rearming of Western 
Germany, come what may. Its aim— 
during the next eighteen months while the 
German divisions are being raised—must be 
to avoid any Four-Power conference which 
might rob it of those divisions. Of course 
Washington is prepared to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union—but only when it can 
negotiate from German strength. The 
object of American diplomacy, therefore, 
in the past fortnight, has been to prevent 
any of their from making a con- 
structive reply to the offer, in order that 
Washington can obtain ratification of the 
European Defence Community plan, before 
the summer is over, by both the French 
Chamber and the German Bundestag. 


categoric 
under any 


conterence 


cogent reasons 


allies 


This can only be done by telling one tale 
in Paris and another in Bonn. The French 
are being urged to hasten their agreement 
to the European Detence Community on 
the ground, first, that a West German army 
is a lesser evil than a Pan-German army 
and, secondly, that Western European 
integration will make the partition § of 
Germany permanent. The Germans, on 
the other hand, are being led to under- 
tand that the Defence Community is 
merely a first step towards German unifica- 
tion ; once they have played their part in 
strengthening Western Europe, the Russians 
can be forced to withdraw from the Eastern 
zone—or face the consequences. 

To judge trom the tone of the Western 
reply, this two-faced diplomacy seems to 
have had an initial success. M. Schuman 
has persuaded himself that a rearmed 
Western Germany, integrated into Western 
Europe, persuaded to remain 
content with its present frontiers ; and Dr. 
Adenauer has been shrewd enough to 
restrain his more nationalist colleagues, who 
might be too brash about revealing the real 
objects of German policy. This discordant 
unanimity has made possible a reply which 
the Russians are likely to regard as an 
evasive but nevertheless quite inescapable 
negative. If they conclude from its circum- 
locutions that the American build-up of the 
West German army 1s to proceed—with all 
the danger of a bid also to regain East 
Germany by the threat of war when the 
time 1s ripe—they cannot be considered 
unduly suspicious. 


can be 





362 
Talks on the Saar 


At the end of last week Dr. Adenauer told 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe that he would temporarily withdraw his 
Government’s memorandum on conditions in 
the Saar: he had agreed with M. Schuman that 
the Krench, German and Saar Governments 
should conduct a joint examination whether con- 
ditions in the Saar are suitable for free clections 
in the autumn. This announcement was viewed 
with some misgivings in Paris, Le Monde ex- 
pressing concern lest recoznition of the Bonn 
Government’s right to intervene in the question 
of clections for the Saar Dict might prove to 
be the beginning of a general retreat from the 
standpoint hitherto held by France—that the 
Saar should be politically severed from Germany 
and economically linked to France. M. Schuman 
promptly declared that France “ remained firmly 
on her positions,” and added the observation that 
Dr. Adenauer had made a useful concession in 
accepting the tripartite Commission of Inquiry: 
this implied acknowledgement of the existence 
of an independent Saar Government. This 
declaration, as was to be expected, led to uproar 
in Bonn—the Social Democrats leading 
clamorous protests that the Chancellor had be- 
trayed German interests by tacitly recognising 
the French and Saar governments 

over the future of an “ integral 
part” of Germany. Dr. Adenauer has denied 
that German claims are in any way compromised. 
the examination into 
conditions will on, but it 
seen whether the pro-German party in the Saar 
will be given freedom to organise and canvass. 


the right 
“ 


to ~ negotiat 


Presumably electoral 


go remaims to be 


The Colombo Plan 


The Burmese representative at the Karachi 
meeting on the Colombo Plan expressed the 
misgivings which many feel about the progress 
of this mutual aid for South East Asia. “ His 
tory,” he said, “abounds in examples of the 
consequences of inadequate and ill-timed assist- 
ance.” And in spite of the expressions of good 
will and good intentions from the delegates of 
sixteen countries, the misgivings of those who 
hope to see early benefits from the Plan must 
have been increased by the speech of Lord 
Reading, British Foreign Under-Secretary. He 
spoke of the United Kingdom’s resolve to do 
everything in its power, consistent with its own 
“grave and urgent” problems, to maintain the 
volume of exports to Asian countries and in- 
crease the flow “as soon as circumstances per- 
mit.” The simple truth is that the Colombo 
Plan cannot “get off the ground” while British 
industrial resources are so heavily committed by 
rearmament. ‘The Plan, by and large, is a release 
of sterling to countries to whom it is owed. 
Finance is the least of it; the development must 
depend on the availability of equipment, and 
that will not be forthcoming from. sterling 
sources. Even the supply of advisers and tech- 
nicians is not going as well as it should since 
the experts are not available in sufficient num 
bers, again because of the “grave and urgent 
problems.” No amount of talk, like Lord Read 
ing’s “ measured organic growth” can persuade 
the under-developed countries that plans already 
approved should be delayed. As Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin, the Pakistan Prime Minister, 


said, 


“universal contentment can be achieved only 
if there is cjuitable distribution of producing 
and consuming power among the different 
regions.” ‘There is desperate need in all these 
countrie In Burma, as its delegate pointed 
out, there still remains the havoc of a war in 
which the country was a battlefield. And he 
claimed that those responsible for the war should 
contribute towards the cost of repair through 
reparall yn. 


East-West Trade 

Judging from this month’s meeting at Geneva 
of the Assembly of E.C.E., there seems to be a 
chance that ithe Economic Commission 
Europe may play a useful role in 
Ea de from complete collapse. 


ing the debate, M 


for 
sull caving 
Open 
Myrdal called for a “ pro 
gressive normalisation” of relations between the 
two parts of Europe and said that the Commis 
sion “offers precisely the type of machinery” 
for such a purpose. The attitude of the West 
in expressed desire to expand 
ner goods—the British delegate 
indicating a preference for direct bilateral nego 
tiations resentatives of the 
Bloc ir desire for more trade with 
the used the U.S the 


‘ } 
sole obstacle fo expansion. All spoke encourag 


t 
t-West tr 


boiled down to 
exports of consu 
The rey 


emphasised ihx 


Eastern 


West, and a of being 
ingly of the availabi 
Mr. Katz 
ments of Polish 

Though the Ea 
criminatory licer 
the possibility of 
consumer goods r 


ity of Eastern exports, and 
in particular said that 
i! could be greatly increased 
objects strongly to the dis- 
ing of exports by the West, 
larger purchases of Western 
mains. 


Such 


shift 


When it came to the question of what E.C.E. 
could do, the 
mecting of the 
discuss East-We 


Bloc favoured a 
Commission next 


Soviet special 
autumn to 
trade without any pre-condi 
tions; against this, the Western countri 
that such a meeting would be 
individual lists of import requirements 
export availabilities had been prepared in 
advance. Eventually, a resolution was 
instructing Mr. Myrdal to 
possibilities, including deliveries and counter- 
If he finds that there is a “ reasonable 
prospect of concrete results,” 


; argued 
useless unless 


and 


adopted 
explore practical 
deliveries. 
there will be a 
meeting in the autumn of trade experts to report 
whether a conference of Government represen- 
tatives empowered to sign trade agreements 
should be convened 


Guns and Investment 

In an apologia for the present scale of Defence 
expenditure, Mr. Gaitskell argued, last week- 
end, that the resulting contraction of supplies 
available for the consumer could be offset to 
extent, as Mr. Butler by 
reducing this year’s investment in buildings, 
plant and machinery for industry. This ex 
pedient, he admitted, was “regrettable.” but 
“we should not exaggerate its extent” or, pre- 
sumably, its consequences. This is a complacent 
view which we find ourselves unable to share 
The proposed cut of £100m. in capital invest- 
ment must be considered in the light of the fact 
that last year’s net investment in machinery was 
probably less than £200m. This figure can 
be compared with a current rate of U.S. invest- 
ment in machinery (excluding building) amount 


some proposed 
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ing to $11,000m., or £4,000m. The American 
labour force employed in manufacturing is, of 
course, nearly double the British. Even 
American investment in machinery per head of 
the workers in 1952 will be about £250, or over 
Six time proposed investment in 
country after the Butler cuts. The implications 
for Britain’s long-term ability to compete in 
international markets are disturbing 


the this 


The Doctor’s Bill 


Since he 
National 
for their 


not asked to 
Health Service should re 
services, but only what allowance st 

be made for changes in the value of money since 
1939 (the Spens Committee’s base year) in 
culating what increments should be added to tu! 
general practitioncrs’ “ pool,” Mr. Justice Danck- 
werts’s award in the arbitration between 
Minister of Health and the B.M.A. i 
surprising, though it presents Mr 


wa ay what doctors 


in tt 


the 
in 10 W 
Butler with 
the awkward problem of finding £40m. for bach 
pay and current increases over the period 1945 
53. It is not yet clear what effect this will have 
on the Chancellor’s proposal to keep the cost of 
the Health Service below a ceiling of £400m. A 
Vv 


VOR 


i] 
g Party set up jointly by the Ministr: 

the B.M.A charged with th 

how 


and 
task of studying 
the now enlarged “ pool” car hei 
distributed. In view of th tha 
st expansion in N.H.S. expendi 
on the hospital side, and 
tendency on 
to hospitalise difficult cases, it 
be hoped that the Working Par 
means of strengthening and improving 


inost 


curring 
to the the part of o\ 

reariy 

can devise 

general 

Apart from the need to reduce over 


practi c 
la 


arec practices 
volves reconsidering the present system of flat- 


rate capitation fees 


a question which probably 


extension of group practice 
semi-specialist treatment 
provided without recourse to a hospital, is a 


whereby could be 


possibility worth exploring. 


The Co-operators Object 
The Co-operative movement, alarmed alread) 
rising costs and falling dividends on pur- 
up in arms against the Government 

ons on the Purchase Tax 
These, the Co-operatives maintain, will impos 
new burdens on the consumer, especially in 
branches of trade which are already in 2 bad 
Co-operative dividends have been falling 
steadily for some years past, as retail margins 
have grown narrower in face of higher distribu- 
tion costs: and some societies have shown a ten- 
dency to maintain the rate of dividend to con 
sumers by reducing allocations to 


revision of 


way 


reserve 
Co-operative leaders recently issued a warning 
against this practice, as endangering the exten- 
sion of Co-operative enterprise; but they are 
now won'ed at the prospect of having theit 
allocations to reserve taxed under the new excess 
profits levy. Undoubtedly, the Co-operative 
movement. though its membership continues to 
increase, is passing through a difficult time. Its 
proportion of total retail trade is being barely 
maintained; and some of the C.W.S. factories 
are already on short time for want of orders 
These difficulties are not peculiar to Co-opera 
tive enterprise; but they affect it more than pri- 
vate trade because on the whole it gives better 
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tions and higher security of employment, 

tlso because it is peculiarly 
, | Jeman 
in working-class demand 


‘Nsitive to 


New Evidence for Hiss 

Some weeks ago, an article in this journal 
summarised the new evidence on which the 
attorneys of Alger Hiss are claiming a new 
This evidence cast considerable doubt on 
authenucity of the typewriter in the case 
Now a supplementary brief has been filed for 
the court hearing on April 8, and this goes 
beyond the earlier suggestion that the type 
writer may have been tampered with to permit 
the forgery of the famous * Pumpkin Papers.” 
In the new brief, the Hiss lawyers claim that the 
machine is “a deliberately fabricated job, a 
new typeface on an old body .. . a fake mach 
ine.” If this is true, then it seems to destroy 
the prosecution’s case, or at least to make a 
third trial essential. A reputable firm of indus 
trial chemists who have been making a careful 
study of the typewriter report that “the 
nachine shows positive signs of 
been deliberately many of it 
types are replacements of the originals and have 
been deliberately shaped.’ Spectrochemical 
analysis shows, apparently, that a number of the 
types and the solder by which they are fixed to 
the typebar contain metal not present in Wood- 
stock machines of that date ; the implication ts 
that new parts have been soldered on to an old 
ypewriter. The soldering, moreover, 
‘sloppily’ and as if by an amateur 
‘photomicrographs of the surface of letters on 
230099 [the typewriter] show marks of mechani 
cal alterations of the surfaces.” The conclusions 
may or may not be valid 
be a strong case for a new trial, if only to 
clear up the doubts that this new evidence is 
bound to raise, and to ensure that the prosecu 
documents 
refusing to allow the Hiss lawyers to examine 


having 


altered 


“was done 


Finally 


But it does seem to 


tion produces which it is now 


The Footballers’ Mite 

Unlike the leading baseball players in_ the 
U.S.A., our professional footballers have no 
hope of making their fortunes, even as stat 
players drawing occasional “match bonuses’ 
and “talent money.” And they are probably 
unique among the rank and file of commerce in 
that they know, from the transfer fees commonly 
paid, what they are worth to their employers 
One club recently sold its best player to another 
for £35,000, but (again in contrast to the base 
tall world) the barest tragment—{£10 only—ol 
this golden egg went to the goose that laid it 
fhe present agreed maximum pay for the 3,000 
gladiators involved—though very few of them 
get it—is £14 a week, and their football lite 1s 
notoriously a short and hazardous one The 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour’s 
pecial committee that the maximum should be 
raised has not greatly pleased the men, who want 
it abolished, but has delighted the club managx 
ments—not because they want to pay more but 
because it accepts their own view that there must 
be a maximum of some kind. And the Com- 
mittee’s further proposal that transfer fees—the 
main source of income for many clubs—should 
not be allowed to exceed £15,000 per man shows 
i: pathetic unawareness of what can happen when 


port gets on to the five-figure level 


accompanying suggestion that the 
the Football Association, and a player 
lent fund should get a third of it each ts 
taken too 
, which would have to 


seriously—especiaily by th 
up with a third 
f 


of what they get now, an players, who 


would still regard themselves 
Master-and-man_ relationship 


as getting nothing 

n this peculiat 
industry seem about as bad as they could be 
Next season the trouble will reach the turnstil 
where the million weekly spectators will be 
raising the players’ wages by | ig is. 9d 


instead of Is. 6d. to get in 


WESTMINSTER 
Labour and the New Democracy 
Parhamentary Correspond 
Fuesday the Daily Express in a 
line, referring to that day’ 1 
Party mn 
Depose 
Nothing sensational, of course, happenec 


liamentary Labour 
read et another 


Evening Standard fraternally came 
with the story of Mr. Attlee’s 
the plot Objective 1 
in tact, the meeting settled 
approving the new Standing 
phere very much more tolerant 
detailed debate on the new rul 
the end ot which the libertarians | 
considerably widening the “con 
while the leadership skilfully 


ment of the rest of the cod he amend 


secured tl 


which the Express story referred was not pres 
by its proposer and was then formally voted down 
It was, in any case, concerned only with the occu 
pant of the chair at the Party meeting and not a 
all with Mr. Attlee’s leadership 

The fact is that the immediate crisis in t 
Parliamentary Party, though not the difference 
policy, was settled two weeks ago. Sin 
debate on Standing Orders has been 
Members 


academic one, between thos« 


that rigid discipline is 

organised working of the Party, and those wh 
onsider that the working of Parliament depend 

he modern world, on a high degre 
discretion 


vidual 
inites is not greatly affe yy all thi 
vut any Standing Orders at all, dissident 
disciplined, provided a strong majority 
In the ab 
leadership ts 


Party wants to take action 
that majority, the powerl 
matter how rngid the Standing Orders. Th 
is not now whether the Bevanites have got 

but whether the Party is damaged a 


uve Opposition by unduly restrictive rule 


I 


essential to the 


In this connection is worth noung 


arty seems t 
further 
the cond 
{ by Mr. Bing 
ids that, if Party decisio 
binding, they must be 
which ensure the 71 
as do the rule 
esting proposiion 
» Which Mr. Attl 
*CISLONS \} 
They m 
ir m monolithi 
of British politi Su a de 
yndition 


equally on the Tory side—but 


logical in existing 


judges feel that it would be damaging to 


the best features of Parliamentary 


democracy 


ym to ballot papers trom wt 


WASHINGTON 


Correspondent writes 


Senator 
Primary 
which 


trom the 
April 15, 
naming direct 
efore the Repubh 
probably had a 
Primaries in New 


» to withdraw 
New Jersey on 


ihe miv ft 


ct than tl 
Munnesota which provoked ut 
portsmanship are not qualities 
i candidate to Ameri 
quently resign them 
indifferent Coneress 
on, most Americans 
eoncern about the man 

t President 
unprecedented action of 106,000 
General's 


ch it had been 


ta Republicans in writing 


1, and a tendency for some 
transter their alle 
Eusenhower, do not mean 
nosy shoutung which 
Convention Only 17 
Primary election In 
National Con 
State Party executives 


tw th 
ire Chosen by 
maming States the delewates are chosen 
Convention This means that in 31 

individual party member is not con 
howe. Tatlt 


his hold over 


Presidential ippar 


party pre ‘ ot amateurs 
popular wre ’ fect the 
dell Wilkie showed in 1940. He 
lared himself as ywossible candidate in 
ind the Eisenhower forces are 

il they can get thew 
nd halt of May—that is 


nary election, but in time to show 


wididate 
iO Say, 


to uf eilect—it will t 
General MacArthur is report 
ing private opinion that 


ind has been issuing sounds more 
1 candidate himselt 
nocratic tent contusion 
re people irc mung to 
Of Wish to run again, 
ave litthe eviden ex 
\dlai 
hina is known to be the Presi 


tavourn how 


upon Governor 


tep down ! ms 

own extreme reluctance to shoulder 
If Truman should run, j felt cer 

vator Richard Russell, of Ge gia, 
uthciently strong group of Dixie 

President’s re-election, which 


uw throwing the « ision 


Representatives But lru 


sell strength, « 14S 
Ye and much-res} d 
is a bargaining 
the Cohn Oo Conventi 
145 announced his candida 
1 Oklahoma. He has 


= 
New 


upporting 
hur. Senat 
llowing, particu lv among women 
id among those who a ‘ ! 1 with 
nt turgid political atmo re But 


Mr. Truman discloses his own intentions 
the Democrats are playing Blind Man’s Buff. 





The Exposure of Naked Force 


Svcn are the unpredictable pitfalls in the 
process of extending oligarchic power into com- 
plete autocracy, that just at the very moment 
when White South Africa has been called upon 
to unify itseli anew and celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the foundation of its part of the nation, 
conflict has broken out in its ranks of a more 
profound nature than any seen since the Boer 
War. The verdict of the Appeal Court last 
week, declaring the Separate Representation of 
Voters Act to be 
passions between the two main sections of the 
White community to a depth never provoked 
even by the Nationalists’ anti-British attitude 
during the war or their legislation since 1948. 
The that emotions are roused by 
political expediency and selfish hopes does not 
prevent their having a profound effect on the 
nation. ‘The Opposition forces may not be sin 
cere on the principle of the right of the Cape 
Coloureds to the franchise. There is no differ 
ence of principle between their “ White leader 
ship” and the Nationalists’ ‘“‘ White supremacy 
Indeed, these same Opposition forces showed 
clearly in 1936 that the principle of democratic 
representation does not concern them, for only 
eleven votes were cast against the removal of 
the Africans from the common electoral roll. 
Towards any threat that increased educational 
and economic advance will provide the majority 
non-Europeans with the opportunity of cha!- 
lenging the European political monopoly, the 
United Party and their friends present as hostile 
a front as the Nationalists. But to-day they see 
the danger of losing their 50,000 Coloured votes, 
the possibility of the equality of the English 
being threatened, and an opportunity to sway 
sufficient votes against the Government as will 
enable them to seize the reins of office. Yet, 
when all these hard political facts are exposed, 
there sull remains that passion for the mainten 
ance of law which has so often roused civilised 
men against the arbitrary attacks of the autocrats. 
It is the combination of these forces which has so 
deeply split the White community. 

The constitutional issue is quite clear and 
depends largely upon interpretation. It is not, 
as Dr. Malan is so anxious to maintain, the 
sovereignty of the South African State or of its 
Parliament which is at stake, but rather whether 
any South African Government is to 
absolute powers. I! a parliamentary system is 
to be democratic in any sense of the term, there 
must be checks and balances upon the power 
of Government. These may be indefinable and 
accepted by custom and usage, as in this country, 
or they may be explicitly stated as in the example 
of the United States. Theoretically it is possible 
in Britain for a Government to remain 
manently in power by passing an Act abolishing 
elections. In the same way it could disenfran 
chise all people below a certain income level. 
We do not need a written constitution to prevent 
such occurrences. But South Africa has neither 
the political stability nor the common standard 
of political values to do without some specific 
constitutional safeguards. The two issues which 
were known to divide White South Africa in 
1909 were therefore specially protected from the 
danger of partisan action, The non-European 


unconstitutional, has roused 


fact these 


have 


per 


franchise in the Cape and the equality of the 
two languages formed entrenched clauses of the 
South Africa Act and could only be altered by 
a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at a joint sitting. The Act was prepared 
by the National Convention of South Africans 
expressly in order to avoid such issues being 
shuttlecocked between successive Governments 

With the passing of the Statute of Westmin- 
ster in 193] doubts were expressed as to whether 
the South Africa Act would be affected and, 
although the then Prime Minister, General 
Hertzog was certain that the Act would be in 
no way affected, he accepted General Smuts’ 
amendment to his request to Britain to pass the 
Statute of Westminster, that, “the proposed 
legislation will in no way derogate from the en- 
trenched provisions of the South Africa Act.” 
There was no dissent from the amendment and 
the amended motion was approved by the 
It is interesting to note that, at the time 
this motion was passed, Dr. Malan was Minister 
of the Interior and that several of his present 
colleagues as well as Dr. Jansen, the present 
Governor General, agreed that the entrenched 
clauses were inviolate, that the South Africa Act 
remained a written constitution, and that no 
Government could alter it by a bare majority. 
Accordingly, when it was decided to remove the 
Africans from the common roll in 1936, the re- 
quirements of the South Africa Act were 
observed and a two-thirds majority obtained. At 
the same time the Cape Coloureds were given a 
firm assurance that this policy would not be 
applied to them. 

However, when Dr. Malan’s National Party 
went to the polls in 1948 they were desperately 
determined to destroy all common ground 
between European and non-European, and 
their election manifesto declared that Coloureds 
would be removed from the common roll 
and represented in the House of Assembly 
by separate European representatives. It was 
this policy which was implemented by the Sep 
arate Representation of Voters Act last year, an 
Act which provides for a separate Coloured roll 
and four European members to represent the 
Cape Coloured people. After bitter fights in the 
House and in the country, involving the form- 
ation of the Torch Commando, the Act was 
passed as a normal Act of Parliament, for the 
Nationalists have a majority of only thirteen and 
could only force it through by claiming that the 
entrenched clauses did not apply. The Act is 
an essential part of the steady drive of Dr. Malan 
and his supporters to make permanent the separ- 
ation of White and Non-White, to maintain 
absolute White domination, and to preserve 
themselves in office. It clearly demonstrates the 
danger of the use of the parliamentary system 
when confined to a minority section of the 
population. 

Now that the Appeal Court has declared the 
Act to be invalid, the Nationalists are faced with 
a direct challenge to their absolutist ambitions. 
It is unlikely that they will hold an immediate 
election, for even if they won it their power 
would be no greater. Dr. Malan has indicated 
that he will introduce new legislation to prevent 
the courts judging Acts of Parliament, but there 


House 


The March 29 
is No reason to suppose that such legislation will 
be any more immune from judicial action than 
the Separate Representation of Voters Act itself. 
One prominent Nationalist, Dr. G. W. Evbers, 
writing in Inspan last August, went so far as 
to suggest that the Government would dismiss 
any judge declaring an Act of Parliament to be 
invalid. This would greatly aggravate the con- 
flict between Executive and Judiciary 

What seems certain is that the Republican 
forces within the National Party will be greatly 
strengthened and stimulated to establish their 
Afrikaner Republic with all the reins of power 
solely in the hands of Afrikaners. At the same 
time the split in the White community will cer 
tainly encourage the militant 
non-Europeans to press on with their campaign 
against White supremacy and, although some 
non-Europeans, like the Coloured Peoples’ 
National Union, may see in the situation another 
chance of leaning on the United Party. th 
majority of the politically conscious will recog 
nise that the new situation is simply one more 
exposure of the realities of South African societ 
If the South Africa Act is held by the Gover: 
ment to have been abrogated by the Statute of 
Westminster, from where does the South African 
White parliament itself derive its authority? 
By all its actions Dr. Malan’s Government is 
brutally exposing the true answer to this ques- 
tion—so smugly obscured by South African 
representatives in this country—that the politi 
cal power claimed by the White quarter of 
the population rests on nothing less than naked 
force. 
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Wife’s Budget 


Mk. Butier, sitting in Whitehall, has decided 
how the financial load of his Budget shall be 


divided up between families. But he cannot 
determine how the load shall be shared within 
them. To illustrate the difficulty it is 
sary to put some questions. The child allow 
ance and the married allowance have been in 
creased. Married men with two children and 
a gross income of £14 per week will, for example, 
find their net incomes suddenly boosted up by 
another 10s. a week. What will they do with 
the extra 10s.? Will they keep it for themselves? 
Simply labelling money “ child allowance ” 
not ensure that it is handed over io the wife and 
used for the children. Pools may pull harder. 
If the husbands are generous and actually pass 
on te children and wives the child and wives’ 
allowances given by Mr. Butler, they may sul 
pass on only a part of the benefit. 

“The [food] subsidies,” said the Chancellor, 
“conceal from the consumer the real cost of 
what we have to pay in exports for th 
we import. As a result people tend to spend a 
large part of their incomes on the non-essen- 
tials of life If they insist on smoking, I shail 
get the revenue; if not, they will have more to 
spend on food.” Buried in this statement is the 
assumption, so frequently made and so infre 
quently stated, that family income and expendi- 
ture are one and indivisible. In fact, earnings 
are usually divided into two portions, one spent 
by the husband and the other spent by the wile. 
Out of his portion the husband may buy most 
of the cigarettes; and out of hers, the wife may 
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grik or the same reason Wive 
the forms giving details of family 
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their husbands had to spend, not 
they spent it on. As a result, only 14 per cen 
f expenditure on drink and 66 per cent. of 
penditure on reported at 
Several surveys agreed on another and 
important point—that many husbands were un 
io increase their allowances by any sub 
tantial amount when children were born or 
their own earnings raised. No great harm could 
from this custom as long as prices were 
fairly stable, or falling. But it was bound t 
cause great hardship in a period of inflation 
Most families have made their own individual 
adjustments since 1939 when the present infla 
tion began. Men have by and large increased 
their allowances, although probably not by a 
much as wages. Spending on tobacco and drink 
has risen even faster than wages. Most of thi 
spending is done by men, and many women 
have, in consequence, had to put up with a 
diminishing share of their husbands’ income 
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83 were condemned to death and 
But for the intervention of his 
brother, Don Stephen Senanayake, 
who was in the Buddhist procession, might have 
been shot, too. He was released and eight years 
when his brother died, he himself became 
His 
Senanayake; the late 
Minister of 
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the West’s right reply was for a large number of 
important business people to accept the invita 
ton and insist on serious discussion; failing that, 
they could come home. Mr. Acheson seems to 
mc, to have precisely missed the point when he 
said that the conference stralagem to 
lure unsuspecuing men of good reputauion [to 
participate in order to misuse their names and 
their public standing.” That, only too obviously, 
can happen, now. It need not have happened 
ii all the Western business people who first 
planned to go and who have been headed off 
by pressure from the State Department had 
insisted going. Now, | suppose, the con- 
ference will merely listen to some terrific anti- 
Western slogans and speeches, enthusiastically 
applauded by all the Asians present, while the 
few Western economists and businessmen who 
still go will have their naines dragged in the 
mud in fulfilment of Mr. Acheson's prophesy 


* 7 * 


was a 


on 


Let no one dismiss as futile protest meetings 
such as that organised by the Freedom Press on 
Thursday might about the executions in Spain 
So much that is legally 
barously cruel takes place in the world to-day 
that protest effectively on 
every and there is the sll greater 
difficulty that the Communists only protest at 
evils west of the lron Curtain, while 
denunciation of Communist justice (or injustice) 
is Now suspect with millions of non-Communist 
much war propaganda. 
category by itself. 


shocking and _ bat 


we can no longer 


Occasion, 


every 


people as merely so 
Spain, however, is to-day in a 
Franco, ridiculously courted as a potential ally 
im the fight for democracy and freedom, may be 
sensitive when influential politicians and leaders 
om the aris and sciences here speak their unin 
hibited minds about political persecution the 
nastiest of Our post-war dictatorships. 
* * * 

Two boy scouts, one still at school, the other 
now working in a factory, were trudging with 
heavy rucksacks over the Essex fields. They 
had an assignment to reach a village not very 
far from Thaxted and they were rather late 
because the sun last Saturday was warm and 
sleepy. they had to keep a log of their time 
and plot their precise route on a map. The 
ponds filled with mating frogs were a distrac 
tion, and the fields recently flooded and still 
sodden were slow walking. ‘Their main prob- 
fem was that they were expected to do two good 
deeds in the day. As they approached a large 
derelict farmhouse they were surprised to see a 
man with a mop of grey hair running towards 
them waving his arms in an excited manner 
He explained that his car was stuck in the mud 
and that they were at least two miles from the 
nearest village. On Saturday afternoon not a 
worker on the land could be found. Most of 
them were watching local football matches. That 
solved the problem of one good deed, said the 
boy scouts, and they all got down to work. Wood 
and straw were put under the wheels, but 
they only slithered round more and 
deeply into the mud and the good deed looked 
better every minute. After half an hour's 
strenuous work and a great deal of pulling and 
pushing and digging with a spade, providentially 
found in a shed, the car moved and the grey 
haired man joytully reversed along the muddy 


more 


lane he had foolishly chosen to follow an hour 
before. But he was too enthusiastic. His back 
wheel left the muddy path and descended deep 
into a ditch. Critic (for he was the grey-haired 
gentleman) remarked that the boy scouts would 
after all find no difficulty in doing their second 
good deed for the day. They advanced, cheer- 
fully, carrying the spade at the ready. 
* te x 

All the people I know who have had "flu lately 
agree that its after-effects seem totally out of 
proportion to its two or three days of cough and 
temperature. They wake feeling as if some 
important bit has gone from inside. One of 
these unfortunates complained to his doctor of 
this extreme lassitude and floppiness a fortnight 
after the “flu was supposed to have left him. The 
doctor took his blood pressure, which is higher 
than statistically normal. Indeed, he tells me 
that on this score insurance companies have 
consistently refused to insure his life, without 
additional premium. The doctor prophesied 
that “flu would have brought his blood pressure 
And so it Feeling miserably ill, 
with the energy of a decrepit ninety, he had a 
precisely normal blood-pressure. If on that day 
he had been examined for a life insurance policy 
the company would have accepted him without 
hesitation. His doctor explained 
that a generation ago insurance doctors, noticing 
that high blood pressure was a symptom ol 


down. proved. 


a moment’ 


certain fatal diseases, acquired the habit of auto 
matically refusing insurance to people with high 
blood pressure. Actually, the doctor explained, 
an increased blood pressure may be nature’s con 
venient way of compensating for other 
He said that he still saw old people 
whose blood had been somewhere 
round boiling point when he first came to the 
district twenty-five years ago, pedalling about 
the village, somewhat giddily perhaps, but 
apparently feeling quite fit. The patient left him 


a good deal encouraged, determined to rush off 


ome 
defec t. 
pressure 


to an insurance company for a new whack oi 
insurance while the influenza still made him as 
He 


statistically well as he felt miserably ill. 


decided also to buy a bicycle. Criti 
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The Inland Revenue do not allow expenses of 
getting to and from work as an expense for taxation 
purposes. When the standard rate of income-tax 
relatively low this may not have been impor- 
tant, but now the effect, particularly to a surtax 
payer, may be such as to influence premature re 
tirement.—Letter in The Times. (C. L 
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ee , . 
Dow Yr misunderstand me. We don’t want 


But another five vears of this kind of 
we shall be morally finished.” It was a | 
Social Democrat thi to 


spoke for a good many West Berliners 


Acding 


who said me; and 


In terms of their physical existence, they have 
very lithe to complain about. It is true that 
West Berlin is still a gaping, blitzed city. Yet 
the standard of living has been steadily improved 
since the blockade was lifted, the Schillertheate: 
sumptuously rebuilt and the Kurfuerstendamm 
encouraged to climb back on to its pre-war level 
of vulgar modishness. Thanks to a really stagger 
ing injection of dollars, 30,000 jobs have recently 
been created, reducing the level of unemployment 
to just over one-third of the working population 
But those who remain jobless sull do better on 
the Marshall dole than a skilled man in thx 
Eastern sector earning a Stakhanovite premium 
Indeed, the impression of this Western 
enclave inside the Russian Empire is of the con 
trast between its unequally distributed but solid 
bourgeois comforts, and the grey disillusion of 
East Berlin, with its drably dressed, ill-shod in- 
habitants scurrying along under the 
portraits of Stalin and the countless placard 
slogans—the Russian eguivalent of dollar aid 

I can well understand the American irritation 
when the Berliner, after all that he has received, 
is sull reluctant to say grace and be truly thankful 
Yet Mayor Reuter, the personification of Berlin 
resistance, is quite right: if man cannot live b 
bread alone, the citizens of West Berlin cannot 
live by dollar aid. For the epic months of ihe 


first 


gigantx 
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w this kind of shop-window. They would like  yipthour a wat n twe Deten 
1 ' ae : » ’ ' hi 
ew halt-city to be not merely the capital of enauer’s Western Unior nici , lanutacturing ’ probably 


Western Germany but to present, in its way ot tish and Ame ins might still 56 elo ‘ istry reoccupation 
1 moral challenge to the grey Empire which the Russians, most of my friends came I Nat earch Grout 
tretches all the wav trom the Potsdam rplatz to jown in favour of a genuine effort chieve : oct tie lack of a sense « 
he fghtinge line in Korea. To-day they - we ndependent Germany by Four-Po me in i pro { . tudios an 
hat it is no such thing and that, if th tion Sut thev did so with he eart nd uthority, they argued 
ould have the sense to let Berlin stew vithout much convicti le trol as & bviou 
ywn juice for a few vears, all the vitality ‘hat could be done 
fy esses would be boiled out of it only Germat salina 

The Berliner is the only Westerner whose , But our debt to then \ ! i rtainly true that the 


‘rvday public and private business bring him honoured. What would encourage then , { far faster i he United Stat 


i 


nto intumate relationships with Soviet lite. There Ise is the feeling that the West not re . . in plunged dra 
no contact whatsoever between the leading citi ’ n pl ‘ “nett e bu 
the two camps (they hate each other a 
ily Germans can hate), but the ordinary Berlinet 1 I , ifraid tt j as the 
tcen lives in the East and works in the West, and were united not allied either have indu 
* is constantly crossing the non-existent barric! j Vest 1¢ Russians would be bound to time pall In thi yuntry 


He is a daily customer at the two shop-window win. {tis precisely this kind of defeatism whict 


1 exhibitors, who for years have had TV phobi 
East Berlin is said to enjoy far superior physical is destroying the morale of West Berlin and have on the whole not encountered a seriot lump 
conditions to those prevalent in the Eastern Zone, building a Maginot Line between them and their in box office receipts, although B.B.C. Audience 
but the mental and moral deprivations are the countrymen 120 miles farther West Research figures show that viewers reduce their 


same in the Zone and in the sector. The 9.000 R. H. S. Crossman cinema-going. The sale of TV set iverage 
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price £/U) seems to have had little adverse effect 
on the radio even in TV 
reception areas. 

A subtractive 
various media of entertainment has been repeated- 
ly shown to be wrong. The cinema was going to 
kill the theatre, the wireless the gramophone and 
concert hall, and so on. There has been too great 
emphasis placed on this fragmentation of the 
dramatic and representative arts and insufficient 
on their fundamental unity. For example, there is 
a greater unity between a film and stage version of 
Hamlet than there is between the Old Vic and the 
Victoria Palace. Similarly opera, whether sung 
at Covent 
opera. If we say that TV offers a new technique 
in presentation, this is a more useful and realistic 
way of looking at it than the false apposition of 
new old. The 
common to all is the actor. 

It is not surprising therefore that the best TV 
producers are producer 
in other tields. 
the ability to 


8 Hot 


sale of receivers, 


and mutually exclusive view of 


Garden, filmed or televised, remains 


medium versus unifying factor 


who have been successful 
Talent in any field may be rare ; 
adapt that talent to new techniques 
neaily as rare aS is commonly 
Incidentally, pioneers of a 


sarily th 


supposed, 
not neces- 
It is a cruel 
fact that an expanding organisation must often 
fathers 


service are 


best people to develop it. 


behind if 
pioneer is so 
that 
apt to accept 
that precarious held-together-with-bits-of-string- 
if-only-we-can-get-to-the-end-ot-ihe 


and mothers 
The 
niiracle it is 
“the thing works at all,” that he is 


leave its founder 
it is to 


delighted, and knows 


continue to grow 


what a 


show atmos- 
phere which stigmatises amateur theatricals and, 
as yet, many of the B.B.C.’s TV productions, 
The tension of improvisation and make-do will 
doubtless slacken as more studios are put 
commission, on will also 
when, instead of repeating a whole production 
in the studio, a recording on film of the original 
transmission 


lo 


l’ressure space ease 


is broadcast. There are still some 
difficulties with the unions to 
be overcome ‘telefilm recordings *’ can 
It is to be hoped that the 
device will be used not only on transmission but 


contract artistes’ 
before 
be used in this way. 
at rehearsals, on a closed circuit, so as to “ pre- 
record”? any particularly complex parts of the 
acuion, or even the whole of a difficult or compli- 
cated production, Such pre-recording will allow 
the producer some selection ot ** takes ” and will 
reduce the “ hit or element in TV, and, 
say, its “immediacy.’’ Apart trom 
public or sporting events, which constitute TV's 
main sales angle, and where immediacy matters 
more, viewers as they become more discriminating 
will probably prefer a polished recorded produc- 
tion to a ragged * immediate ” 
temporary 


miss” 


some also 


Much con- 
[VY presentation, with artistes rather 
self-consciously facing “ out front,”’ is reminiscent 
of the early films which were nothing but filmed 
While TV has learned the use of 
the moving camera and the importance of camera 
position and angles, it has not yet found a readily 
practical equivalent of the “ reverse angle” of 
films, which enables the cinema to cut so eco- 
nomically and dramatically trom 
hstener and from kisser to kissed. 
TV's effect the 
beyond competing for its audience. ‘* Outside 
broadcasts,” by radio micro-wave links 
to the main transmitter, would seem to be in an 
unrivalled position for the simultaneous presenta- 
tion of actuality ; and with telefilm recording and 
the interchange ecither of live telecasts or of 
teletilms between the various national TV systems, 
the ratson d’étre for the present cinema newsreels 
may die out. Their place may be taken by more 
interpretative documentaries which would in 


one, 


Stage shows. 


speaker to 


on cinema will extend far 


joined 


turn find an acceptable place in TV programmes. 
In the film studio the use of television cameras, 
whereby producer can what is being 
“shot”? on a monitor screen and not have to 
wait till the “ rushes’’ are developed next day, 
together with the simultaneous use of a number 
of cameras from different positions for continuous 
‘takes,’ may greatly reduce production costs. 
Sut perhaps large screen reception in cinemas 
may alter the whole distributor-exhibitor-pro- 
ducer relationship, obviate the need for ,).inting 
multiple copies of films running to millions of 
feet of celluloid annually, and replace second 
feature films by live TV programmes. Black 
and white large-screen TV was demonstrated at 
the Festival of Britain, and one West End cinema 
is already installing TV projection apparatus. 
To the other dramatic arts TV affords a 
tremendous opportunity for extending their 
audiences far beyond their present confines and 
for raising the level of public appreciation and 
taste. The central studios of a TV system could 
truly become the home of a ** National” Theatre 
and Opera House. But the level of productions 
being diffused on a nation-wide scale must not 
be that of a provincial weckly repertory. Nor 
should the plea of a new show every night be 
accepted as an excuse for the lowering of 
standards. Lack of space and equipment 
has too often been made the excuse for lack of 
imagination, and blurred definition the 
excuse for poor or blurred performances. The 
best camera will reflect no more than what is put 
before it. H. KF. CARRUTHERS 
(To be concluded) 


the see 


poor or 


Of Bigotry and 


Virtue 


GEMS AND GOLD 


vertu: vividly I recall how my 
cap would tttup with her 
stock joke as she mis-Englished the 
uticles got short shrift when men 
decided that the coffers of the State 
should be filled partly by taxes which penalised 
luxury. Fair enough: if a wealthy man insists on 
decking out his lady with diamonds and plaunum, 
or fancies that Players please only if they are carried 


Bijouterie et 
grandmother's 
chuckles at a 
phrase. Such 
governing 


lace 


in 18-carat, engine-turned gold, there is no reason, 
moral or social, why he should not pay 100 per 

Purchase Tax for 

Yet a price, let us face it, has to be paid 
this inculcation of A fine craft is 
threatened with extincuon—at in .its more 
luxurious lines. Fifteen ago there were 
25,000 workers in the British jewellery industry ; 
to-day the numbers have sadly shrunk, and lots 
of workers have either drifted into “ costume ” 
jewellery or the precision work for armaments 
on which many gem-setting firms have come to 
rely. Worse sull, “black market” dealings in 
gem-jewellery have gone far to corrupt what was 
trade : retail jewellers in 
London to-day could honestly swear that all the 
“second-hand,” and hence tax-exempt articles in 
thei which have reached them 
through a series of dealers of ascending degrees 
of reputability, have had a genuine 
wearer. Traders must live. There are, it 1s true, 
the export markets: though American women 
wear, for the most part, “ costume ” stuff, the work 
of the English goldsmith and silversmith 1s highly 
esteemed in the U.S., and there is stl a demand in 
the Middle and Far East for the costly products of 
the gem-setter, But in a world of deficit balances 


cent 
von 
for 


his ostentatious satistac- 
austerity 


least 
years 


in honourable few 


show-cases, 


previous 


The Ne 
and import bans, the manufacture of wealth’s ex 
pensive toys 
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involves many a headache 

The headaches, of course, affect principally the 
men who have to find the 
pay-packets. For the craftsmen 
vided always that the pay-packet is there 


wherewithal for 


Friday's pro- 
there 3s 
the abiding solace of pride in skil! which cannot be 
hurried ; and in few other industries have | found 
such a happy and 
relished work as in the handling of precious stones 
and metals—including high-grade plate. A silver- 
haired maitre who has spent 53 years making ex- 
gold chains told me that, with the bosses’ 
full approval, he always stole a day off when the 
fish were taking on his favourite Midland water ; 
craftsman after craftsman in work-rooms I 

lately been visiting explained 
techniques to with such patent delight in 
“ showing off” that they evidently had an artist's 
their fine handiwork 

Pride of place, I] suppose, to gems. High up 
in a Clerkenwell warehouse, the diamond, bought 
monthly London dullish, 
irregular pebble (or so you would say) begins it: 
to the Here, in a 
workshop where Flemish is the spoken language, 

the domain of the lapidary. 
divide the “pebble” 


atmosphere of independenc 


quisit¢ 


ind 
have then 


mic 


ove of 


ut the “sights” as a 


transit over-privileged wearer 
The first step is to 
into economically workable 
If it be thick enough, the crystal is 


pieces f 


awn 


wheel 


in two by thin, phosphor bronze 
1: 6,000 rpm. in a oil and diamond 
dust. Alternatively, if the shape be unsuitable for 
this process, the hand-cleaver sets to work. Study- 
ing the possibilities of the stone with expert eve, 


, spinn 
mixture ot 


with the another 
mounted on the tip of a wooden tool like : 


diamond 
thick 
pen-holder, and then cleaves off unflawed piec« 

with a sharp tap on a rigid steel knife 


always being “with the grain,” 1,.e., along planes 


he notches it edge of 


cleavage 
parallel to the crystal’s octahedral face. In this 
operauon, the possibilities of damage and waste 
much depends on the cle : 
knowledge and judgment. 


ire enormous 


ter that, the cleaved stone 


d sawn or 
“ bruted ” 


a lathe, 1.¢., it is given a rectangular 
shape, with a diamond 
is cutting tool; and then it 
craftsmen cut and polish its facets 
look world as it they playing 
yramophone records. In front of each worker ts 
horizontally revolving steel “lap,” its 
charged with abrasive—diamond dust or rotten 
stone. Against the diamond, mounted in a 
sort of lollipop of soft lead which takes the plac: 
box (the the 
being held steady against a rest called the 
peg” 


makc 


on 
or circular 
mounted 


once more 
passes to 
who They 


for ail the were 


surtace 
this, 


of the sound other end of “arm” 
“jamb 
) is gently pressed at the required angle to 
the which must be cut the 
grain, perpendicular to the edges of the octahe- 
dron. An old art: “ rose-cutting ” into symmetrical 
tacets was evolved in Bruges by Lodewyvk 

the 1450's, and the elaborate 
“brilhant cut” with 33 facets on the front and 
25 facets at the back of the stone, is said to have 
been devised for the delight of Cardinal Mazarin 
a century later. This shape is still the most popu 


| though 


lacets, across 


van 
Berquem = in 


lar to-day, diamonds 
giver a “trap” of 


front 


square are oOlien 
“emerald” cut, with parallel 
and back. 
opals, are given a simpler convex, 


urtace. In facet-making, 


facets, Opaque stones, such as 
“ cabochon, 
extreme delicacy of 
touch and accuracy of eve are required 
Gem-cutting grew up in England with the 
influx of skilled refugees from Holland and Bel 
gium under the Wehrmacht’s impact in 1940, and 
the labour force was subsequently augmented by 
the training of disabled ex-Service men. Whether 
the industry will retain its present here 
seems doubtful. In Antwerp, once again chiel 
centre of the trade, wage costs are lower-—a factor 


scale 
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Ten million open doors 


lr 1S OVER TWO HUNDRED YEARS since Edmund 
Halley, the astronomer, turned his attention from the 
stars to the study of population statistics. At about 
that ime a similar problem on a modest scale was engag- 
ing the attention of some fishermen in Kent. They were 
concerned with the uncertainties of this mortal life be- 
cause, being prudent men, they were anxious to make some 
provision for their families if their scanty earnings ceased 
through sickness or death. And so they joined together, as 
did many other similar local groups, to set up a common 


fund to which members made weekly 


ceeded in revolutionising the thrift habits of the nation. The Victorian 
pioneers of industrial life assurance recognised that saving, even if it 
could never be made effortless, could at least be made easy. This they 
achieved by introducing a regular collecting service—and with it, the 
insurance agent. Today it is he who keeps alive the habit of thrift in ten 
million households whose doors are opened to him, week in and week 
oul, throughout the length and breadth of the land. The savings of 
many millions of these families depend upon the personal service which 
he brings to their homes; and the nation depends upon it to the tune 


of over £40,000,000 net savin "very vCal 


5 igent’s success as a misstonary of thrift arises less from what is 
commonly understood by he 


salesmanship than from t SerVICes 


e ollers his policyholders, whose conti 





contributions. These were collected 


(for the fishermen were sagacious men 
the local inn. 


A far as the ‘Old Dredgers” of Faver 


| 
| 
who knew the value of incentives) at ' 
| 
| 


sham were concerned thrift was a 
wholly personal matter. Today, however, 
it has a wider, national significance. Care- 
less spending lies heavily upon the con- 
science of the dutiful citizen. He knows that 
if he saves money, then, in some mysterious 
way, it is good for the country. In the long 
run, of course, it is also good for the duti 


ful citizen. Nevertheless, the fact has to be 





= a 
GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 
OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE te essence 


id goodwill are of supreme importance 


} 


e of his pob is to tak ! 


Pains to under 
stand other people's problems, This ts exempli 
the care with which he ranges hi 
routine of weekly ‘calls’, He knows how very 
Slender is the thread that holds intact the reso 
lution to put by ready money for future needs 
Andsohe adjusts his methods to suit his policy 
holders. Many, although by no means all of 
them, are weekly wage-earners. This means that 
the agent’s timetable, which takes him, on ar 
iverage, to several hundred homes between 
one pay-day and the next, must take into ac 
count local circumstances and customs and the 
personal convenience of the people from whom 


he collects premiums 


oe SE premiums total, at the pre 
about £1 30,000,000 annually. Twenty years 


‘nt rate, 








faced that for every score of us who would 
villingly travel a mile to spend 1, there are onl few 
willingly travel a mile to spend a pound, there are only a few 


who would cross the road to save sixpence 


i is all the more surprising, therefore, to find that people do manage 
i to save money—and, moreover, to save it consistently. Most of them 
indeed, about four out of every five families in the country —do this 
by paying insurance premiums to agents who call regularly at thei 
homes. This is a form of thrift that satisfies an urgent personal need. It 
offers immediate relief from anxieties with which the provident fisher- 
men of Kent were very familiar, And it is a way,in many cases the only 
way, of giving men and women in this workaday world the confidence 
to make their own plans for a future in which, through endowment 


assurance, they and their children have a personal stake. 


7 service Originated about a hundred years ago as a means of 


making life assurance available for folk of modest means. It has suc- 


ago they amounted to less than half this figure 
a refl ‘“ 


tion of the agent's ability not only to initiate, but to help sustain the 


The consistent increase in the volume of premiums collected i 


habit of thrift among his policyholders. But if he were no more than an 
efficient collector of premiums he would scarcely be regarded, as he is 
in so many homes, as a family friend and confidant. When claims arise 
ind his 


his policyholders look for quick ind sympathetic attention 


counsel is sought upon a hundred-and-one problems, many of them 
only distantly related to insurance. Above all, he 1s the man who can 


provide assistance and advice on the spot 


ERE, perhaps, is to be found one of the most important of all say 
H ings incentives. It springs from the recognition that thrift begin 
at home. It is here that motives, means and opportunities are examined 
in the light of domestic circumstances that vary widely between family 
and family. To these personal problems the voluntary thrift movement 
developed by the Industrial Life Offices brings a personal service that 


has become a factor of immense importance to the nation’s economy, 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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London firm 
So, at 


jewellers, the 


which muilitates heavily against the 
in the production of small 
least, I was told by manufacturing 
next Here is « 
handicralt in 


diamonds 


Stage in Me j 
of de 


modest by « 


oasummated 


work- 


mney. 
ign and 
yntrast with the 
rials and product In 
s, th 
i i} out v paricularl 


extra- 
aw mate 
designe ketch 
heipiul 
dimensional- 


when ¢ siz i € alicl 


which to worl In some 
aves 


making 
ume-rates ol 


for i particular 


mount, or may be paid wages. 


Seated, like the “ set 


shaped 


»” at an indented palert 


bench (a centuries’-old tradiuon in the 


mounter builds and pierce 


‘ 


aid simply of 


trade) the hapes 


mount with the pincers, a fretsaw, 


iool and an instrument like a den- 
drill. Kor diamonds, platinum (or occa 


sionally, the cheaper the 


file, soldering 
tist’s 
substitute, palladium) i: 


practically universal material. In “ buildmg 


nda large mount need over thousand 
plaunum 
oints has to be 
the hardest solder being, of course, apphed in the 
early stages. Delicate and exacting work, com 
plicated by the current fashion for multi-purpo 


which 


may 
solder of 
used with an oxygen jet-flame, 


sulderings various melting 


detachable designs can be worn either 


embled tor grand occasions 
metuculously 
setting-hole 


piece-meal or as 


Completed, the mount is bur 
nished 
rubbed 


jeweller’s rouge I ius 


polished, beme 


ith 


ind every 
linen 
is usually wo 
an exercise in patience rather than skill. Finally, 
the they and the mounters form rigidly 
demarcated trades, though they 
work 


tool 


bright thread dipped in 


nen’s work, 


setters 
share 


a common 


room—put the gems m place, ther chief 


cutung and 
held by 
mount ¢.2., Mm 
that 
fixed by 
almost. invisible * 


bemg a “scorper”’ for ‘leiting 


in.” Fiat, baguette 
mmwards the rims of th 
rings—while the 


{ pray are 


stones are pressimyg 
etermily 
the 


the 


small stone form, say, 
from 


grains” which clip 


isuves oO| a 
mount 


raising 
tiny, 
the The best British designers are now get- 


trom the 


vem 
away heavy, lifeless ostentatic 
the late-Victorian and Edwardian periods. Fan 
lastre in its taxed price, first-rate Contemporary 
work has the desperate loveliness of the damned 
and 


tng n ol 


loomed 
have a high conversion value, 


the gem-setter is favourably regarded by the State 


Since his wares 
as an carncr, through export, of foreign exchange 
Powards th the official 
usually be refused an 
conversion value hb 


goldsmith attitude is 


will 


licence unless his 


cagier He export 


reasonably 
high, 
material wain 
ports effected. In 
market 


and he can procure bullion (nis) raw 


only t certificate. ol equiv lent ex 


so tar as he can sell in a home 
Pur- 
supphes on 


way to the 


loaded so heavily him with 
Tax, he has 
second hand 


Goldsmith's 


against 
to depend for his 
finds its 
Apart from watch cases 
and a small output of gold cigarette cases 


chase 
gold) which 
Company 

cralt 
until we 
the gold 
on chaims tor 


whose descripuion IT propose to defer 
to the the silversmith 
smuth’s skill centres mainly 
bracelets and watchstraps 
firm which dates 
patterns a 


come work of 


to-day 


In one Birmingham 


from 1830, and sull uses many 


old, you may watch the pre 


to finish 


century 


cess trom start 


First, the 
little 


4 opper, 7ih 


gold and silver, im 
popcorn, i: 
ind other special alloys to produce 
the required fineness and colour 
nehed in 


alloying. Grain 


lumps hke toasted mixed with 
Phe mixture, 
a crucible and poured into a hollow 
iron ingot, emerges lke tuppeny chocolate bars 
The bars then rolled and the sheet i 
“ stripped ” mechanically into wire which can be 


ire 


drawa, alter annealing, to the requisite thinness 


From the rolled sheet, flat pieces—for clasps and 


the like 
genious 
With 

craft. At the palette-shaped benches in front ot! 
the windows of a long, brightly lit room, small 
teams, each under a gaffer’s direction, work with 
simplest of tools—pincers, file, clamps and 
Ihe wire is wound on then cut 
permutations o} 
s, and coils, forming mesh chains, curb 
and wide, ausiere of 
are “lapped” to 
rest 


are incredibly 
‘snake ” 


xception, the making-up is a 


stamped; and an 
machine actually makes 
tis 


in- 
chain 
handi- 


Ine 
pvas-je pits, 
and hand-fashioned into endless 
links pes 
chain narrow 
Snake chains “glass” 
finish; the are polished, ull every file-mark 1 
removed, on a buffing wheel charged with rouge 
and tallow, and are then washed in hot water and 
dried in sawdust. The results are littl master- 
pieces of patient craftsmanship 
AYLMER VALLANCE 


Number Nine Rock 


Ir you've lived in Blackersford you know where 
Number Nine Rock is. It’s at Ripley Glen, a three- 
penny tram eut of Blackersford. It’s one 
main features of the Blackersford district, 
as much a part of it as its texte mills. And it’ 
just as important as the mills, perhaps more so 
It's important because it’s an aspect of something 
bigger—happiness. 

‘The happiness can be pinpointed, a line starting 
at the top of Edward’s Way, the broad avenue 
which leads into Ripley Glen, past Ripley Memor- 
ial Hospital, past the Albert Institute 
four unsuccesstul entrants in the 
Trafalgar competition), past the fire 
station which looks like a Methodist chapel and 
over the canal to the huge sprawling hulk of 
Ripley Mills. Ripley Mills haven’t changed much 
1850 when Scth Ripley first built them 
Nor has Ripley 
industrial 


roceoca 


acquire a 


ride 
of the 


with its 
stone lons 


Square 


Sinee 
which he designed as a model 

It’s this changelessness, this 
of the past as nourishing and bland as 
milk stout, which soothes and quietens the nerves, 
which abolishes neurosis ; Ripley is fixed perman 
ently in the Victorian age. But in one of its bright 
patches Ripley, with all its faults, was built 
for human beings to live in; it was designed as 
a village, a living community; it’s not just a 
sprawl of mean houses, a huddle of rent-books. 
fhe happiness isn’t an accident, for it doesn’t 
have to fight for survival here ; Ripley holds it 
like a sponge 


change, it 


village. 


sense 


it isn’t eliminated by time and 
cumulative, a kind of benign lead 
acetate accumulating ever since 1850. 

The road to the Glen and Number Nine Rock 
begins at Ripley’s green belt, a few hundred yards 
past the mill. It’s narrow and rough and almost 
perpendicular, but if can't face the 
Glen Tramway. The Tramway’s 
feature of the Glen that it’s hard 
whether the there because 
of the Glen or the Glen because of the Tramway 


you climb 
there's the 
so important a 
to say ‘Tramway’s 
It’s cable-run, with open cars, and there’s just 
enough room for two on a seat; and, the side- 
rails being madequate, it’s considered positively 
ungallant in Blackersford not to put your arm 
firmly around your girl. 

The shops begin where the tramway ends and 
the read The goods they sell have 
hardly changed since the Glen first began to be 
called the Glen instead of the Goit 
for wooded valley The papers are local 
ones—the Sporting Pink, the Observer Budget, 
the Blackersford Independent—and in the little 
dark wooden their fresh sharp smell 
seems to have a special excitement, a holiday in 
ink. ‘The sweets are unsophisticated and long- 
lasting—Bottomley’s mint rock, Judy Barratt’s 


broadens. 


the local term 
any 


shops 


The Nex 


humbugs, gelatine snakes, jelly babies, anc 
gums with stamped on 
Farther on are the Glen Nurser 
vegetable marrows, 
And the Japanese 
monkey-puzzle trees, tiny ponds, bri 
look like toys, a willow-pattern world 
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their flavour 


carnations and | 


Garden zig-zag 


fairground, on the same miniature scale 


the amusements merry I 
hove-haltpenny stalls, a zoo with half a 
and an 
budgerigars, a 
and swings for the children, and an elevated 
railway which is simply a bosun’s 


sumple—a 
dozen 
monkey 


iridescence of and 


coconut 


canari 
shv, a shooting-rang 
shde: 
chair travelling 
at a very moderate speed round 
feet of rail 


vome hundred 


It’s a daylight fair, a gingerbread and 
pink ribbons fair. 

Inside the fairground there’s a tea-garden where 
they don’t own food 
1914 
and 
with their pint 
Here pleasure was made out of the 
simplest materials food, drink, the view of the 
Glen. And the greatest luxury ; 
clean air; for in a miil the temperature 
humidity of the atmosphere must suit thé 
not the workers ; 


nund you bringing your 
Few take advantage of this now, but betore 
most visitors brought doorstep sandwiches 
huge home-made pasties to eat 


pot tea 


was the fresh, 
and 
wool, 
sacked for 
opening a window without permission. ‘The Glen 
was, and is, lungs of Blackersford And 
before paid holidays, the Glen was 
the majority of 


men have been 


the 


he only I lace 
ifford for i] 


holiday or, indeed, be able to reach. But th 
y 


t 
mill-workers could 
left about the place no bitterness, only 
happiness, a sense of infinite leisure. 
‘There aren’t many people in the tea 
nly an old couple and a young couple 
opposite tables. 
immobilised in 


The old couple it \ 
The man has a 
stiff blue suit and a gold watch-chain festooned 


ontentment 


with little badges across his waistcoat ; his thick 
soled brown boots glitter with polish, and h 
bowler, set firmly on his head, is as dignified as 4 
irdinal’s hat. Even the white cricket-shirt, 
open at the neck and spread out Byronically over 
his jacket, cannot destroy this dignity, the strange 
indestrucuble quality which comes unasked and 
unawares at the end of a lifetime’s hard and 11! 
paid work. His wife, mountainous in flowered 
cretonne and a red hat with a green feather, sits 
with her hands folded in her lap, a look of quiet 
enjoyment on her face. They have about them a 
which makes almost angry ; 
they look as if they were frightened someone would 
take the evening away irom them 
The young couple are an exact definitio 
what Wilfred Pickles means by Courting. 
the best of the 
a check jacket with plain 

the and thick-soled 
fashion ten years out of date 
morning-coat stiffness instead of casually His 
girl with her neat, mousy hair and make-up 
applied with such odd, frightened discreetnes 
that it makes her look ten years older than she 
really is, wears a pink rayon dress and a beige 
coat, both in those strange Blackersford shades 
which never show the dirt but never look clean 
She’s that most respectable of institutions, the 
Young Lady who is about to become & Fiancee. 
And her young man, though he can’t be more than 
twenty, has already settled down: 
at a that when they’re married they il 
other Mother and Father. But not 
yet; to-might they’re not respectable, they hold 
hands shamelessly and look each 
the dark is waiting them 
old couple don’t stare at them, they don’t 
speak to them, yet 


humbleness one 


wears summer working 
flannels of 
colour, 


ame brogues——a 


and worn with a 


one can sec 
glance i 


call cach 


into other's 


eves 4 tor 


The 


one can sense an infinite 
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indulgence, an 


oe ilmost pagan approval 
couple suddenly rise and 
I nd each other 


going,” 


arms aro 


they're the 


Chey nod like mandarins and th 
bosom iiggl “~s with a 
ah ] eae] 


us 
lass 


walk 


er young couples there 


couple 


ocks, in 


ther 


the bracken 


side of the 


in glade 
Th 


going home, the plump house 


valley 


rushed their knitting 


farton strip ’’ wall bring the « 


t cigarette behind the 

stream and making 
ir and mastery of 
f dream 

that is the piirase fo: 

of space and warmt! 

you want 

moors ; m 

{1 never hav 


t and 


here you 
anything but 


lave only rt 


r¢ Glen fj 


is abolished 
Tramway, the walking-sticl 
: 
merry-go-round, the gossip o 


icisured reading of the new 


paper 
ind company, everything 1s maa 
iren’t big enough to be oppre 
‘'t deep enough to 


enough to break your neck 


drown in 


‘ning is 
ine Rock 
Nune Rock is the tim 
tly can be found. For it 
you take your 


coming it is, aboy 


There’s no 
, but now when 

is simply the 

girl; for a hundred 

en a joke in Blackersford, the reality 

ing and blushing and 

ming at 


clock-watching 
odd, industrial 
which doesn’t mak 


ma 


the 


loom—an 


an 


‘Tramway makes its last journey of 
held up whilst a your 
rantically through his pockets 

the gnome-like | 
pent all tha brass ? 


surrounded by 


> tram i z man 

What's 
Avs ooking-cle 
The passengers 
that laughter, t 
into the green and gold twi 


cool and fresh, h 


The children are half 


ic Woods 
t : 

* wind on their faces, their mothers holding 
Thermos flasks and knitting and beach 
to their bosoms. * 
mother in 
running nose 


Little muck-tub 

me, the 
“Ee, thar’t a bonny little 
* the love in her voice so deep that one’s 
“mbarrassed 


front of wiping 


1cmpty tram passes on its way up. When one 
tomatically sent up 
Tramway could go on for ever. 
heart would have the moment 5 
mother with her 


goes down the other one i 


theoretically the 


rm On for 

strange endearments, 

*n drugged with sun and fresh air, the 

remembering Number Nine Rock ; but the 

is absorbed into Ripley, into the common 

’ of happiness; and already dance music 

the night from Albert Institute 

the neon lights of the cinema advertise other 
nore garish Number Nine Rocks 

JOHN BRAINE 


spl inte sit 
and 


anid 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
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Hyland gives a 
the 


very promising performance 


and Miss Joy Rodgers 


The Arts and feat aur ° 
assured sketch of the prattler. Miss 


Entertainment — world is sharply observed, and 


sense of te ind stress 

, She 
A MIXED BAG 

I pio not sce Lhe Same Sk 

produced at the Lyric, Hamm 

tently some hard work has b« mt anit u i | st play li isu 

the Duke of York’s ’ ich t v strongly 

transterred, it made 

most pomgnant first play 

our few good 

the 


as 
an 
Mitchell's 
he builds up 
in her 
keeps i 


eldest daugh 


ION central 
es compellingly 


V 


fou recommend 
been booking, for a play 
among the a 


vndon the 


mm 
young 


way, 
directors 


Jewish family 


Aactee 


who, by seems absu 


t , < 
casting vclPPre 


in 
in London durin 
siiuation is a simole one, 


true as its 


but 

untolded. The 
md when his eldest 

Goy, he ~ cuts her out of his | 
trong 
and compass! 

kind of tamily 

Che father is largc 
It is the mother 
ind his family t 

sing-song ‘ 

hich keeps this litde u 

Miss Thora Hird gives 

tion of thi 

aceemt of 

the true, 

beautitul 


4tron, (Clomedy, 


MAN Since 
daught wihou 


iS Quite enough | 
2 tender 
liutterent 
one 

his faith 
us famuly 
line and 


10 int 


well-written p 
the the others) may 
but her feeling certain) 
ontrol she lifts the role 
und her restraint u 
scenes would draw tears from 
t dite the. parent 
exclusive, is a relic 
young 


) poetry, 
stor ously H 
nk lechery of hi 
non sens 
wre ‘ 
all the 


himself ’ 


represent, au » 
The eldest 
are rebelling 
youngest daughter, 
already anglicised 
neither 


laughter ra » fancy about h 
fault 

time he lal 
peak, and 
e. In the drunk scen 
undeliberate, he 


son from if one 

who prattling!, aly 

The ciasn 
generauion wants i n 

witness is the agony of growth. Mi: 


t frou ots 


to 
though 


When the 
Greenhouse 
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sai Ee 


a first 
class 
job 
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But in the rest this vocal narcissism stands 
between 

This kind of comedy requires for perfection the 
height of style and polish in acting and speaking, 
and these heights are not to be expected from a 
comparatively inexperienced company who cannot 
in the nature of things have had much practice 
in this specialised mode. Miss Maxine Audley, 
for instance, in the main part opposite Mr. Clunes, 
looks and moves admirably. But she is not yet 
experienced enough to have contro! over her lines, 
to break them up and point them; they use her 
instead of her using them. All the ime the 
Ss quite good enough to give a spirited 

play which will delight all who com 


for witty erotics with an appreciation 








of elegant language 


It Call Me Medam had been an English musici 


} 
umedy the Coliseum audience would hardly, I 
fancy, have given a the same rhapsodical recey 


tion. Indeed, when Miss Cicely Courtmeidge put 
on an English version of this story (the fi 
appointment of a Lady Ambassador) the joke was 
thought to be too political for mvsical comedy 
But here is an audience lapping up allusions to 
American politics with every appearance of relish 
Odd. Anyhow, Call Me Madam is also a tur 
away from tolk art, social realism in the musical 
and all that, back to love at first sight, Ruritania 
and all that. Miss Billy Worth is a Vivacious per 
mality who would tell more effectively in a 
smaller theatre Mr. Anton Walbrook partner: 
her with quiet, almost inaudible, charm, and Mr 
Jeff Warren introduces a new kind of ugh 
juvenile. A pleasant rather than an exhilarating 
evening Pr. C. Wors.ey 








DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


I WANT to discuss some unusually serious works, 
and so must begin with an axiom. The purpose 
of a painting or a piece of sculpture is to com 
municate experience. It follows from this that, 
just as in the case of utilitarian objects form and 
decoration must never counteract function, im 
paintipg and sculpture they must never super 
sede for distort communication. Finally, paint 
ings, like everything else, can be efficient or inefh 
cient. Yet a lot of contemporary work has con 
fused the issue. Many painters, who have 
accepted their isolation almost luxuriously, have 
either been concerned with obscure, probably in 
communicable, experiences, or have worked on 
the assumption that images, shapes and colours 
only require an arbitrary, entirely independent 
justification. A similarly superficial approach has 
been encouraged by the tradition of holding onc 
man shows. Faced with the prospect of twenty 
paintings im one room, it is easier, both for 
painter and spectator, to concentrate on some 
general elegance of manner and handling, than 
on the purposeful communication of twenty dis- 
tinct experiences—look, for example, at the paint 
ings of André Marchand at Wildensteins. They 
are colourtul, skilfully decorative pictures, but 
because there is no real experience behind them, 
they lack both inevitability and surprise. ‘They 
are, as it Were, a series of sophisticated awnings. 
It is against such a background that I see the 
importance of the exhibition of Five Young 
French Realists at the Arcade Gallery Phese 
painters, interested in their direct experience oi 
the tangible objects and people around them in 
their studios—chairs, tables, stoves, nudes—have 
gone back to Courbet, instead of Cézanne, in 
order to find the most direct way of communicat- 
ing it. They cannot, of course, ignore what has 
happened to painting during the last seventy 
vears—their vision is inevitably conditioned by it 
Rather, they are on guard against its obtuse 
dangers, and in this look to Courbet for support 
Because their task is so direct and therefore so 
difficult, also because we are so accustomed to 
the suavity of less ambitious painters, it is very 
easy to dismiss their works as being clumsy and 
messy. Actually, three of them are certainly no 
more competent than average art students. Yet 
their work as a group is sufficiently purposeful 
and detinite to remind us that imagination in 


painting is not the same thing as originality; but 
that it ss, in fact, a question of really connecting 
and organising the elements of a picture on all 
levels 

Some of the drawings of Roger Grand (a few ot 
them are slightly exaggerated in their Zola-like 
acceptance of uncouthness), and the paintings of 
Paul Rebeyrolle, are more fully developed and 


mature works Although without any obvious 
didactic intention, they establish the philosephic 
basis of realism. “They show how it differs from 
jaiuralism—the mere copying of appearances- 


by stressing the underlying and reliable facts of 
the physical world, by disclosing the common in- 


tensity of sensuous experience, by identification 


with the hfe and natural development of the sub 
ject Their works also imply confidence and 
bility in a curiously indirect way: simply by 
virtue of the fact that they are such obviousis 
honest jobs of work. They elevate the exercise of 
vwability and imagination to the normal dignit 
of a trad 
However, none of this would be in the least 
levant, if the exhibition did not include works 


which were impressive as pictures—quile apart 
irom their implications and context. In fact, it 
contains two first-rate paintings, a self-portrait 
and a large painting of a dog, both by Rebey 
rolle, who was born in 1926. In his self-portrait 
Rebevrolle has sustained the architectural solidits 


ol the composition in a way that he has not yet 


been able to do in his larger, more ambitious ca 
vasses. He has also used the broken texture of 
the paint, which again tends to be confusing in 
other works, as an integral part of the drawing 
observe, for example, the importance of the light 
flecks in the rendering of the forms of shoulders 
and chest beneath the sweater. It is a painting in 
which every mark acts as a true visual metaphor 
each touch of paint retains its vigorous character 
aS pigment and at the same time contributes to a 
vision of the structure, light and surfaces of 
reality. In the painting of the dog (which must 
be seen from the far end of the gallery) Rebey 
rolle goes a stage further by establishing more 
clearly the articulation of forms which imply 
movement—ain this case, the scratching hind leg 
Ihis picture, with its blunt bones, open haunches 
and scrufiy, animal sexuality, might merely have 
been a welcome affront to gentility. Actually, it 
firm organisauon of anatomical architecture and 
movement gives if a passion and seriousness 
which make it a work of much wider significance 
A mongrel dog is lent the raw dignity of the 
Minotaur 





Finally, I should like to emphasise that I am 
convinced that neither of these important paint 
ings would have been possible without the group 
as a whole. Only a shared sense of purpose, o: 
outstanding genius, can now preserve a paintei 
from the taint of exhibitionism. 

JOHN BERGER 


RADIO NOTES 
Hexry Rt ED’s The Streets of Pompeii, the 
chief imaginative invention of the weck, belong: 
to a genre both new and peculiar to radio—the 
recapturing, in terms of drama, of the topo- 
graphical-historical past through the casual eye of 
the present, Browning (an early discoverer, by 
ihe way, of one of Mr. Reed’s devices, the poetic 
uses of vulgarity) played often with this kind of 
thing; Mr. Reed’s love-and-tourists among the 
ruins 1s, 1f Seems to me, its logical contemporary 
development. ‘This writer is a poet, not only in 
words but in design; his dialogue is apt, satirical, 
humorous; he is aware, too, of the occasional 
value of flatness. In all, the work had the ease 
and beauty of an uncertain, bold experiment 
which has chanced to fall into place. “It is 
wondertul; very dead and ancient,” says the 
Italian girl of the scene. “TI like things from the 
past to have a little mystery stll,” says the boy 
Then they talk about each other; while the Eng- 
lish trippers get themselves photographed with 
the priapic statues; an old couple reflect on the 
young; the young reflect very politely on the old 
1 lizard (Carleton Hobbs) makes anxious way 
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among the stones. The voices of Sibyl and 
Traveller carry the burden and poetry oi the 
past; the Sibyl was Flora Robson; the Iraveller, 
Marius Goring Dor 
producel 

it is customary for the Arthurian story, hke the 





glas Cleverdon was the 























Homeric, to have a refurbished retelling every few 
decades—though anyon who has ever yone 
through the original Malory may marvel to fink 
how tar some interpreters have strayed from the 
conventions ol that stranve ink promrtive 
chronicle. Mr. T. H. White’s The Sword he 
Stone, though written in our time, is not quite cf 
it; the author's wit, in this brilhant antiquan 
involity is his own (with a dash, perhaps, ol 
Carroll); his fancy has some of the qualities of the 
best mineteenth-century fairy tal But th the 
wit and the fancy are now. it seems, the property 
of Mr. Walt Disney, who kind pe Lec 
ngle, unrecorded broadcast—the o1 hear 
on Sunday afternoon, a splendid product b 
Franc Dillon, with Benjamin Britten’s musa 
and a cast whose names were quite a numb 
symphonie White-Disney, we su pect, should 
have not a litle in common with Dodgson 
Disney; bur White-Dillon, though possibly not so 
much in the Zeitgeist, could hardly hi: bes 
happier marriag The parts were of no Ie 
juality than the exciting whole—the languid 
learned Merlin (Peter Ustinov), King Pellenore 
Sir Ector, the eldritch gusto of superb witch 
Mme Mim, the fish who spoke (b ome necro- 
manuc juggling with the micre¢ phone), the birds 


prey, the text itself, not to mention the songs 
Mr. White is usually too wicked to fall into the 
} 


vhimsical; connoisseurs, though, may appreciate 
with what niceness he contrives to keep within that 
dangerous line 


Mhe early Turgenev plav, The Sweetest Wine 
Vakes the Sharpest Vinegar, had on the air a fragile 
brief perfecuon. One reason—and it holds for 
most of the dramatic work of the same origin—1 
that in these plays with their evocative setting, the 
country house and garden of ninetecnih-century 
Russia, atmosphere, time and scene are peculiarly 
bound up with the idea. The theme, in this case 
the failed passage of love, is not to be separated 
trom the summer evening, the tinkling of the 
distant piano, the lingering precision of | the 
leisured, plaintive voices; so that, at the moment 
between eagerness and disillusion, it is possible to 
make time stand still a little, as it did in this radio 
performance. Nothing of the sweet and sour ot 
the evening’s drama was missed by the chiel per 
formers; Barbara Jefford as the young zirl, the 
charming and intelligent Vera; Michael Gougi 
the sophisticated, over-analytic, self-destroving 
Gorski Naomi Lewis 


1a 


THE MOVIES 
“Angels One Five,”’ at the Empire 
“Hoodlum Empire,”’ at the Plaza 
“Saturday Island,” at the Odeon 


During the weeks without pleasure expec 
or unexpected—and this has been such a week 
1 often look for enjoyment in the cinema pro- 
grammes of What's On. This bright sixpenny 
weekly has, tor film addicts, the unique advantage 
of listing every film to be seen in every cinema 
in Londen. Supposing, then, a busman’s | 
day, where should I have chosen to visit? Firs 
in the West End, Max Opbul’s Letter from an 
Unknown Woman, at the Cameo, Victoria, which 
I should prefer to La Ronde, and perhaps, at the 
Berkeley, Fernandel in Ignace, a film 1 seem to 
have missed. Rashomon (Rialto), of course, to 
be seen again; Cyrano de Bergerac (Continentale), 
missed originally, to go on missing. But what 
about Inside the Walls of Fulsom Prison (Metro- 
pole), described as a “tough, brutal, minor melo 
based on fact”? That, for me, seems to exhaus! 
central London. The Tube, however, would be 
carrying me in all directions: to Hendon (¢ ic 
jor Laurel and Hardy in Dancing Masters, to the 
Hampstead Everyman for Queen of Spades and 
jofro, to the Kilburn Envoy for We Were 
Strangers (Huston’s thriller of revolution in 


c 
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Cuba), and to the Tooting and District Co-op 
Film Society’s evening composed of Le Chien 
Andalou and The Sea-Shell and the Clergyman (I 
rather wonder how that evening went off 7 

Quite enough tor seven days; and as the London 
this 


programme goes, week’s 1s considerably 
below average in variety and excitement 
Angels One Five pays a worthy and belated 


tribute to the fighter stations that won the Bate 
4 Britain. Operations room, pilots’ hut, bat 
drome, cockpit: it’s not so much that they don’t 


come to lite as that, cmematically, we've been 
there before. John Gregson, Jack Hawkins, 
Cyril Raymond, and Michael Denison give good 
impersonations of oficer types; and most of the 
action is on the ground The execntemenit and 


psychological tension that such a film should en 
gender seem to have been whittled away by that 
on for understatement which in the end rules 
out everything. It is our tavourite form of black- 
mail, our Emperor’s-clothes. IT came away trom 
this film, not quite unmoved, but uneasy that I 
hadn't felt more 

Prutt-machines the new millionaires of 
Hoodlum Empire. A good deal of this gangster 
film, like Angels One Frve, runs along conven- 
uonal lines; and flash-backs from a court-room 
do nothing to make things livelier or clearer 
But scnoumental melodrama (the war, the upright 
Congressman, the blind padre) is lit up by flashes 
4% genuine horror he gangsters themselves, as 
so Olten, reveal tresh aspects of human depravity, 
and as Nick Mancani, “ king-pin of the hoodlum 
Mr. Luther Adler insinuates himseli 
memorably; cspecially disturbing, with thei 
beastiy touch of pathos, are the momenis when 


Dass 
prdsst 


create 


“inpire, 


he shoots the woman who has betrayed him. 
Saturday Island is the moderately cuckoo 
romance of a stuck-up she-doctor and a callow 


young marine washed ashore on a desert island 
wnother war tragedy! Up goes the rush pat 
it happens one night years later, then alter 
1 century or so an R.A.F. pilot crashes, she snip 
off his arm, and he’s her man. But whose film? 
By the w I looked vainly in What's On, 
I have so often looked, for a revival of The Idol 
Paris. Are never again to relish those un 
absurdities? The lady in 


tron, 


iV, is 


’ we 


calculated 1 nighidress 


tor very good dramatic reasons, going out from 
her hotel into the Moscow snows, just as the 
Pera-goers are coming n> Her duets with a 
lover pacalysed down one side, so that sbe twines 


arm round his neck to hold the v 
ie plays? Her descent, or elevation, in Paris to 
“ queen the half-world,” her duel of 
whips in the Bois de Boulogne at dawn with 
i queen deposed? Here the perfect self 
xdy of Wardour Street; and, at the Curzon, 
or the Everyman, it might enjoy the kind of 
uccess that once on the stage attended Young 
1 WrowramM WuHiresari 


iolin while 


become ot 
riding 
Is 


Enigla 


Matthaus-Passion, at St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 


field 
Wh Dr. Paul Steinitz announced last year that 
ntended performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
P n in German, dissenters could (and still can 
v heard mumbling scornfully about snobbery and 





fectation, and the broad appeal of a masterpiece 
That is not the point The South London Bach 
Societ object in singing Marthaéus-Passion was to 
itfer an approach different from that established in 
Engl idition: to get back to Bach’s own rhythms 
and note-values (“ Lass thn kreuctgen,” for instance, 
loses much of its drive when it gains the extra syllable 
Let Him be crucified and also the vocal 

vt German vowel and consonant. The per 

rmance sought equailv to re-establish contact wih 
Barogu le ot performance—the enormous Bach 
Choir makes impressive, but not collectively Bach 
ke vunds at its annual performance, and frequently 
ywwns the orchestra Che experiment was remark 
sssful, and should be repeated; there is 
ydoubted!y room in London for two such dissimilar 
TOMS The choir of the Society is the nmght 

ind the admirable orchestral playing could be 
learly ard even in the moisiest choruses. Nearly 
n German pronunciation wa ONnVvINCine, 








though not all the soloists were up to the mark (there 
vould have been some flogging in the vestry alter 
wards, if Bach had been conducting Dr. Steuitz’s 


direction was eminently thoughtful and stylish, brisk 


n tempo but expressive and devoted. It is important 


not to confuse great music with ereat numbers, where 
Bach is concerned. Dr. Steinitz can do a good sob in 
this respect; he might think eventually of performing 


the Hohe Messe in St WS .M 


Partholomew’s 


Hommage & Chopin, at the Wigmore Hall 


some of us, subjected to a massed invasiwn ol 
pianists with brutal fingers and unpronounceabie 
names, the Chopin centenary of 1949 lasted long 
enough But two and a half years later there we were 
awain, bidden to pay more tirbute, this ume in an 
uwct of homage dreamed up by a Pole and seven 
French artists. It was a song-cvcle, Mouvements du 

rur, which Doda Conrad had sung on the Chopin 
Day in New York, and now brought to Wigmore 
Hall for his recital, Conrad, Polish by birth, French 
by his first and American by his second act of 
naturalisation, conceived a vocal suite in which a 
French poetess and six French composers might jon 


n evoking the spirit of Chopin Cold-blooded 
Englishmen might have told him that the project 
though pious, was artistically dangerous 


Louse de Vilmorin wrote some atmospheric verses 
about Polish folk-danc 
ind the drama of exile, des 


youthful hopes 


ne 
elegance gned 
ungs musical 
work 


and mood 


in Chopin’s tavoured 
1d the 


butor of 


forms 


Can set composers to 

he k *y yreced ng hi 
manner of that rhyming 
each player the 


his neighbour 


informing each 
contr 


yoOny 


rather in the couplets game 
sees only last iin t 


When all was done 


wher written b 
Sauguct was 
charged with the 
Not 
ter, for 
the 
expected welter of 
ilirac the 
make 


st to 


framing and 


lack 


shv-washy 


vhole in a prologue 
rally, the 


the 


unnat ycie 2 whole 


cnha©rac even verses ire 
Poul 


dominant 


too Ww 


to pull music together nc’s pretty vals 


thirteenths 
Sauguet’s 


he 


most ive of seven, as yity 


tiONs the most interesting 


ind 
The 
ind Leo 
ome rather 


must Olic 


neare suggesting a work of homage 


Auric, Francaix, Milhaud 
Conrad's deep black voice has be 


0 her 
OM Posers 
Prever 


i i 


were 


the top, but his intelligence as an in 


preter commanded respect WiS.M 


London’s Festival Ballet, at the Stoll Theatre 
Anton Do 





ind 


company young. I 
teresung to compare its corps de ballet with that 
i 
of Sad Wells, for though trained in the same sryle 
of ball the effect is extraordinarily different In 
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This is Long Playing: your favourite 


phony or concerto 


on one twelve-inch long 
playing full freauency range record* 
love ; and many popular 
tions by well-known light artists of 
and radio 
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the best 
i operas on two or thr 
selec stag 


Among the 473 of these sensational 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
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Mr. Dolin wps there is a sense of youthful vitality 
quite lacking among Dame Ninette de Valois’ 
dancers, who ially expre 1 fant uncasiness and 
the ling that they dare not smile beyond sper 
Mr. Dolin’s dancers make many ugly movements and 
we not often exactly togeiher, but effect never 
with Sadler's Wel g 1¢ other way 
or their movement racet sand stylish 
und qu often together, | i ite ingely 
du ne ng at Covent Garden I often wondes 
\ h Wy a really bored y sex Dancing 
{ p> in CAPT on « Ippine una this is 
haracteris o e | il Balle Vilh x 
Belinda Wright H hnique and ga il 
ovel » watch, bi uniorluna Vare n wl 
coyness that i plab noo whiedt 
dancin unbearable in the rictet This 
wed self-display mu be overcome beto Vi 
Wright can be looked an as more i Vi 
The return of Tamara Toumanova as Odile in Swan 
Lake was to me paintul occasion Her gra Va 
heavy and forced, while she seemed so overwhelmed 
by the tragedy of her part that her exp On Was a 
distoried grimace binall there is One shocking 
matier that mus mentioned for the honor ind 
presery on of ballet tradition not of rf | 
trval Ballet tutu skirts had trill mght round th 
thigh This omission ruins the effe ot th kur 
\ ? lerina raises h le vhich move 
ment ential to the showing off of a beautifully 
frilled t i he uto th howing off ot a 
beauutul A. F, 
French Mimes, at the Irving Theatre 
Mauime act Which has no roots un this country + 
> most | lish people the word evokes only hin 
ecoliecuons of Jean-Lou Barrault Actually, wi 
Fran re are at least tive schools of mumers, cach 
with its distinctive hnique of movement and g 
tu ymbolism and image Phe twelve mimes | 
sented he Irving Uheatre are interpreted by Victor 
Ava who belongs to Charl Antonetti’s school at 
he Theatre Percevai in Paris, and now teaching 
at the Corona Academy in Chiswick; h mall com 
pany in fact, made up of his best English pupils 
Linus i show which make demands on the 
1d: cnc lacking familarity with the art, I lound 
he proyectiot the more abstract ideas occasionally 
difficult to follow But at the end I was convinced 
that mume has a peculiar emotional cloquence of its 
own an ke, as in The Duel, ripe humour, and 
say, in M. Azaria’s struggle with The Invisible Man) 
the whoie gamut of pity and terror lor a pew and 
vid theate experience a visit to the Irving 
Thea 18 nended A. \ 
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present ims trument 
bull fr mee recordist lies ’ 
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Correspondence 


SOUTH 
SIR The j. 


Court has 


ful attempt of the 


AFRICAN DEMOCRACY 


fgyment of the South African Supreme 
drawn overseas attention to the 
South African Goverament to 
sechon of the non-White 
rights 
majority of the 


unsucces 


deprive onc population of 
its democratic 
the fact 


people 


political but 
that the vast 


in the T 


may o 
non-W hite 
mion do not even possess the most 


seure 


elementary democratic rights 

The 
settler ! 
while the White 


i of the first White 
South Africa, but 
non- White 


tercentenary of the arriv: 


now being celebrated in 
peoples rejoice, the 
cannot jon in these celebrations because they 


peopk ihe 
400 years of whit 


are regarded as a demonstration of 


oppressive domination and colour and racial disc 
ind th 


ents the 


mm 
South African Government 
deliber 


imation, present 


repre ipex of such oppression by mn 


ate policy of Herrenvolkism unashamedly desivned to 
and 
m South Africa 
South 
apart from breeding hatred 


enshrine the doctrine of inferiority 
helotry for 
It is 


Africans 


permanent 
ill the non-White peopl 

now beginnine to be recognised by White 
that this policy, 
undermining the wide domo 


White 


and resentment 15 alse 


cratic right ind privileges of the people 


themselves 
that the 


the Union have no proper 


It is not generally realised oversea 
White 


tional a 


non- 
peoples of constitu 
through which to 
and 
encouraged in 


Afric 


the org 


enue hive expression of 


there dissatisfaction most avenues of protest 


recoynised and othe! 


illegal 


nisatior 


countries as 


heing normal, are in South ind even 


this re 
groups of the non-Whit 
ron have decided jointly 


niminal For ason repre 


enung the variou popula 


to organise a campaiyn of 
unjust laws and on Apr:l 6 

Minister is to 
there will be 
clearly their 


and thew determination to secure 


peaceful defiance of 
the dav the 
ienary 
where 


present condition 


Prim open the tercen 


celebrations mectings every 


to demonstrate dissatisfaction at 
nghts which 
are the right of all human beings in this day and age 
Phe national organisation will meet again on April 
26 to ther further 


the granting of the normal demoerari 


decide course of action in the 
campaign 

Although it will be a peaceful campaign of dis 
st and harsh laws, the South African 


innounced well in 


} 


obedience of un) 


suthorities have advance that they 
st and most rigorous me 
In the past, unhappily, 


non-Whue demonstration ha 


will use the sterne asures to 


prevent it many a peaceful 


been the occasion for 


the reckle use of firearms by the police, with conse 


! ' 
que loss of many peaceful ciizens’ live It 3 


feared ui this wall occur agan 


All South African governments are very suscept 


le to overseas criticism and this one in particular 


iS Very st ible to criticism by the British peopk 


who have always shown sympathy for the underdog 


Nx theless 1 
and 


the White 


which the Brit 


il woo many facets of hfe ot 
non-White South African peoples, of 
h pubhe is woefully ignorant. In 


» the public, a 


tere Ale 


committee has been 
South Africans ot 
temporarily in the 


order to enlghte 
formed, cons: wz of progressive 
ll races resice 
Kingdom: and an 
il South Atricat vith 
hose first objective is the holding 
*Meet the Real 


This Exhibition will show 


permanently of 


United invitation is extended to 
a democranve outlook to join 
this organisation, w 
hortly of ntitled 


South Africa of 


the real ways ol lie 


1 public exhibition ¢ 
loday 
of all the South African peoples 


whatever race, and thew roles in commerce and 


and 
they 


in politics and education, in health 


re housed and fed, and how 


trade unions and so on 

intention is th 
ind hibit 

official South 


ill films, photographs, graphs 


will be taken fi 


African 


Committee as 


Quotalions om or 


based on WUITEE ind in tt 


connection the ks your reader i 


donate or lend any mate I] which may be deemed 


uselul tor xhibitien. Naturally everything 


will returned afterwards. 
Committee will also welcome the 


Uchi an 


lent be taken care of and 


Nhe 


all interested people, 


assistance of 

whether South Africans o1 not, 

to present a clear picture of the 

present situation in South Africa M. D. Narpoo 
3la i t., Londen, W.1 


n mts endeavours 


MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 


Srr,—In_ the and wrangling 
effects of the cut in food subsidies 1 feel that there 


discussion over the 
is one aspect of the subject which has not, as far as 
I know, been taken up by the Opposition. 

] think we remember that food 
two First, 
favour ol 


have to 


purposes 
income in 
They 
artificially 
food rather 
Pi 
small import to the wealthy and the more responsible 
lower 


subsidies 


erve main they are a means 


of re-distributing the less well 
off in the 


food available at 


community also, because they mak« 


low prices, encoura 


expenditure on than on “luxuries” of 


non-essentials latter point is perhaps oi 


lt seems ne 
the existence ol 


among the income groups 
should 


termed a 


essary, 
ver, that we recognise 
may b« ‘less responsible ” 
that 


group for 


group in 
I feel 
their 


vant to make it clear 
this 
Phe reasons for their 


community. I 


no blame can be attached to 


personal shoricoming lesser 
responsibility’ le usually in a combination of many 
menial instability and 


factors, among which may be 


or a degree of mental defect. They are a group 
whom I feel need all the help the community can 
offer and who, to some extent, need legislating tor 

It would seem that the 


met some of the needs of this group admurably by 


system of food subsidic 


encouraging and making it possible for them to buy 


the food necessary for their own health and thai of 


thei children. As food prices rise so also will the 


temptation Pise to cul expenditure on food in ordes 


to buy other things which to many of them are ol 


equal, 


Ping 


if nol More, importance. , 
the 
ected, knowing 


cuthng ol 


move we 
Tory 


But are they 


what it 


food subsidies is a 


nmught have exy omething of the 
scuung the people free.” 


go downhill if they lack 


principles of 


to be free to takes 
to chmb up? 

I would urge ‘he Government to bear in mind ihat 
people do vary enormously in their capacity to plan 
their budget) along 
line Some that I 
unwarrantable the 


but I think it is not irrelevant to point out 


thew live and household 


reasonable may object am 


ocaung interference in habits 
ot the few, 
that the habits of the few are a Community concern 
adults is at stake 


PEGGY 


when the health of children and of 


Heaton Chapel, Stockport Gi 


EDINBURGH HOUSING 
May I 


excellent 


idd a few facts on Edinburgh's hou 


uwticle by Neil McCallum in 


of your journal 


he drew of life in 


the 
is, if anything, not gloomy 
cribed the 
other the huts have me 
i that if a 


fucihties, so 
1 bow! of water or to 


emergen 
enough, lor 
one of better one 
camps ' 
mother wan 
heat mill 
has died down, she h 


away 

after the fire 

n the open to one of the kitchen hut 

families living in the camps ere, 

ction of Edinburgh’s homeless, and 

in some of the old slum districts are even worse than 
The Survey carried out in 1946 
the Edinburgh Civic Plan showed that, applying 
tandard of overcrowding now in use in Engl 
third of Edinburgh's families (32.7 
overcrowded, and 38 per cent. o 

which included almost every hous: 

sub-standard, Labour MP 


larion recently, gave th 


r }y 
however, onl 


condition 


in the camps 


ly one 


were 

urveved 

were unfit or 

" wald, writing in ( 
eseription of conditions in Holyrood Square 

“ The What 


like square factory chimneys, are the lavatories, with 


conveniences are all outside look 
a water tank perched precariously on top of each 
use each toilet, and top flat tenan 


inclement weather, actually take an umbrella 


Pwo families 
during 
or raincoat with them, because of water pouring in 
Almost every 
rolled back the 


from the leaky roofs. house is 


damp and when one tenant lino 
there could be seen a carpet of fungus caused 
On numerous the 
ground floor tenants are required to lift the floo: 
boards and to bail the water out between the joists 
in the floor Rooms are so smal) that when a 
folding bed-settee is prepared for retiring at mght, 


it ts ampossible to cross from one side to the other 


leum 


with dampness. occasions, 


vithout chmbing on to and over the bed.” 


The Nex 
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Statesman and Nation, March 


There are over 18,000 families on the Corp 


waiting-list. The present waiting period for 
three 


ind urgency of fT 


with three children is five years month 


Des} te the size tinh: 
ing problem, the 
ilocaiion during ¢ 
Vdinburgh’'s 


Corporation has 


} 


ts building ich 


veal 


1 


building ra ‘ 
the 


thousand population compares 
Her arreat 
tood at 2,460 houses 
Phe Edinburgh City ¢ 

and 


werage of 16.3 u the end of 


195} ilocated but nx 
ounci 


one 


re-let houses to families in wl 
Because of the 


illene 


who could 


ase of tuberculosis 


failure to 
170 patients th active 
een properly housed 
of them living én 
w others 

Mhere are sign 
beginning to realise where the blame for this 
must rest. A Committee (the I 
Housing Co-ordinating Comm ttee 
Fdinburgh 
housing 


omplete the building 


tuberculos 

are still without a home 
conditions which make ther 

very vreat 

that the people of Edinburgh are 
fate oi 
dinbureh 
representing the 
together with other 


homeles ol eroups 


interested in has been formed, has alre 

held two successful public meeting one of which 
Oddfellows’ Hall on March 9 
Another Committee has been set up by the 


Council, Labour Party and Co-operative Movement, 


was held in the 


lrades 
t© press for an official inquiry mto the Corporation's 
to complete its Now 
he time for the sections 
Labour Movement to co-operate in the 
for better housing. Already the Corporation h 
from one-tenth to fifth of 
locations the number of house 
The next 
Glasgew’s example and allow the sale 
Only united action by the 
ind by the Labour Movement can spare the 
in the slums end in the emergen 
ps the prospect of many more despairing winter 
“houses ’ 


faslure building allocations 


two Committees and all 
demand 


decided to increase one 
Woned for 
follow 


o} Corporation 


future 


private building step may be to 


houses homeless them 
ves 
imilie housiny 
* not fit for human beings 

Patricia Ross 
*h. 9 


10S Newington Road, Edinbur 


ANGLO-IRANIAN 


SIR Crit, in your 


March 15, is 


strictures on 


issue of 
¢ttably ill-informed when he pas 
Anglo-Iranian Oi] Comp 


general and its 


tude to Iranian 
treatment 
ans in paruculs 
In the «x 
ons were hel ‘ i , who 
| them. It 


uch 


ees working under 


comparable example of infegration 
ind fk 


Middl 


reign employes mm be found elsew 

East 

he tramiag of young Iraman 

mistaken in imagining 

Mushroom | ) 

ompany’s employ 

1934 to 1939 and to 

1950. | § y result, 


) ' 
16.260 nore than 43.¢¢ 


despite the « xpansion of the 
rod wild o: 
1 accomplished throu the mys we 
! traimng scl 


from 


eme 
theoretical training in’ classroom 
wps and the Abadan Technical In 

ing students 


Britain for sull 


ne most promi 


the Technic 


laid 


munificent 
University, the 
ucal training 


Nol exist anywhere clse 


company 
on the job, 
in Iran 
departmental strengths included 20 5 
vans under training, 
not unknown 
Vas no 


ahere Icason WHY 


enced Ivanian should not reach 


pany’s organisation throu 


gesuon that this was not the 


been inspired by informants who betra 

known Iranian over-confidence—the feeling th: 

» young man has passed an examination or two, 
should gracefully and immediately ma 
It is, perhaps, more reé 

report of the International 


on on conditions in Tran 


semors 
for him 
the 1950 


Mis labour 





Statesman and Nation 


impressed by 
cheme and the 
Phe M 


training 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
your 


res for the 


reminder about the present 
education and training « 
ndicapped children, in your March 15 issuc 
uonable whether, as you the 12,000 
ng lists hools are sul 
mn Primary S 


for Special 
100ls. No doubt some 
ibly the majority of them will 


bee be ; we \ ’ their 


mother 


Attenlion Lk 
the decision to postpone star 
chools—and the tendency in some Countie 
per cent ng prov 
! ] further 


Special School 
} prot nd 
chool age roaming ireets una 


Mhis is 


uion of the problem of juvenile delinquency 


increase hardly a contribution to 


upposed deterioration in our nation 
ind moral standard 


den, Herts 


tclhgence 


ARTS IN AMERICA 
SIR Mr. Igiehart’s emotional letter accuses me of 


writing several things I did not write He has 


selected ad hoc comments and elevaied them int 
on a connection 


Iowa 


general statement I remarked 
between Grant Wood and the University of 
This is rapidly translated into © Mt 
a Mid-West l 


Csrigson depicts 
interested only ‘ 
mentioned that a director of @ museum on 


praine goth 
illitudes Of the 


museum principles disliked the 


nois r and ihe art historian so mucl 
© «might 
Clarke or Mr. Berenson if they had 
becomes “ Mr. Grig warn 
Berenson and Sir Kenneth Clarke that they may bs 
ith Amer 
ittack any museum 


thouvh I dx 


have tomahawked Sir Ker 

come wit 
reach hi 
tomahaw ked 1 
ors.” I did not 


ig 100 Many pictures as pictures, 


art prot 


st the danger of American museul being 


terested too litthe in what we cali a “ permaa 


coll on, d too much i clure hop 
! , as illustrat 1 theme 

I am sorry if I made a p about the functions of 
Mr. Victor D'Amico; but, essentially, Mr. Iglchart 


lette al ion of Old World superiority 


adjectives and noun ul 


) eems a pity if 1 Amer 

inything European 
ilenior, or if 

withot 

Some tacts aie mey 

Europe vil , for one 

ery long while. It is also inescapable th: 
s, and has existed, in its present 

hort whik For a third fact, thi 


h all manner ol iltural problen 


an 
ins I met—-and not only in the 


rned about thes« 
hem than Mr 


cniticism than 


problen 
Iglehart; and more 


GFEOFFREY GRIGS( 


PUNISHMENT 


Thompson’ 


CORPORAL 


vered in deta 


ul Hevi » CK 


evidence o neffectivenes 


our business is to find methods ur 


i offences do not occur. Prevention 
hould be our am 
stent truancy and late-coming will 


i CO-opel tive relation 


4 European would 


Bernard 


j 


on 
miysell 
norm children 


W here 


Never so 


voidance mriiant of force 


« ind frequently observed 
bemyg caned ] I 
mM Loemscive 


nt Inattent n we re 


overwork out of school, or indifferent 


\gain, We must aim at removing the ca 


insolence seldom where the 
msell worthy ot res; 


Mr. Thompson 1 


occu 


onal prestige, 
poral pumishment pander 
ov make himself conspicuor 
Wher cl 
“Ses " 
conduct will win no 
will die a natura It 
unresponsive to onc 


sine 


school or 


iWdmini 
head 


often respond readily to anothe The 
hould, as a pracuecal sure 

nN arranging transfes im Case 
Whether corporal punishment 
methods of used 


persuasion are 


tume failures, and infinite 


jualificauion ot a teacher 
eacher co-ope: 
Phompson spe 

efiect to that which it no he 


Report on Rewards ond Punishment n Schoc 


hows ysi corporal pumshment fourth on 
their li deterrents, placing { 


not 


w caning i 
cum or Caner 

u estuions 
Npsen mentions are treg 
remove the hea n cl 
individual case remov¢ 
ind understanding of 


CHEKHOV AND MRS GARNETT 
Mr. Sto > in esting that M 


SEaRUu «© it Me 


e differen H 


off 
ere ho 
on of Hamile 


r oun 


EMILY 
Poems of Em 


iit 


BRONTE’S POEMS 


‘ 
but not hither 
Currer I 


n fron 


famous I 
think, 


Charlotte did no prepare 


edjtien stated | your re 


rR 

POU 
nt her € n 
On beds of d 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


can be appreciated 


of DRY FLY SHERRY, 


more 


It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


20,- bottle 10 6 half-bottle 











Books 


“Tue sons and daughters of men and women 
eminent in their generation,” wrote Thackeray’s 
elder daughter, “are from circumstances for- 
tunate in their opportunities. From childhood 
they know their parents’ friends and contem- 
quite naturally and without excite- 
But this—-when the parent ts a genius 
and a writer—is only half of the story. Look 
will at such families, whether of 
Shakespeare or Milton, Wordsworth or Dickens, 
the parent power runs thinly; how rarely do 
those privileged sons and daughters, rebel and 
disciple alike, throw at the last a shadow of their 
own. Fragile, content, independent, obscure, 
destroyed: whatever their story, it is in their 
youngest days alone that they hold the imagina- 
tion, for no ordinary hand has recorded their 
early light and promise. Yet, in a few hours’ 
reading, some stranger, perhaps a century later, 
sees time and time again the child become an 
adult, the promise fade, the very history disap- 
pear 


poraries 
ment.” 


where we 


But at Anny Thackeray we pause. If her place 
is not with the gifted failures—Pen Browning 
or Hartley Coleridge, nor yet with the quiet 
guardians of the legend—Hallam Tennyson or 
the daughters of Mrs. Gaskell—it is because of 
soine quality original and vital of her own, that 
her life possessed and her essays and her 
memoirs still preserve. Her mother’s madness, 
her father’s death when she was twenty-six 
did not subdue ii; nor even, twelve years later, 
her sister’s death in childbirth—their first and 
only parting. It charmed her young cousin Rich- 
mond Ritchie into marrying her, though she was 
forty at the time and he twenty-three; it per 
sisted ull her death in 1919, a vigorous post- 
Edwardian of ecighty-two. “The most sympa- 
thetic and social of beings that ever lived,” said 
her brother-in-law Leslie Stephen, who 
quarrelled with her constantly, ‘ Dearest Fat,” 
her father called her in one of the many letters 
of which she is the theme, for he was as much 
enchanted by her kind heart and plain face as 
by her good brain and her wit. Yet the paradox 
remains; she is remembered, being her father’s 
daughter, for the very reason that 
forgotten. 


4 
sme Is 


It is not an ordinary story. Thackeray had 
been married little over three years when his 
wite, the beautiful Isabella, lost her reason; she 
never recovered, though she lived on for more 
than fifty years. The two litde girls, Anny and 
Minny, were sent to France, to the care of Mrs 
Carmichael-Smyth, Thackeray's formidable and 
religious mother. Here, in Paris or at Mennecy 
(in a country house which was once the hunting 
lodge of Henri [V), made much of but “ incon- 
veniently young’ im that grave unyouthful 
household, educated by their grandparents’ 
deserving protégés, old ladies and geotlemen 
with their roots in France’s bygone history, they 
spent their earliest years. Recalled at length to 
London, for their father became restless at this 
divided authority and divided affection, they 
adapted themselves like amiable shadows to the 
tensions of a Victorian novelist’s hardworking 
bachelor life. Count d’Orsay, last of the dandies, 
might be a caller; or Leigh Hunt, a“ bright-eyed 


in General 


active old man, with long wavy hair and a pic- 
turesque cloak flung over one shoulder”; or 
Trelawny, whom Anny found gazing with a 
scowl at his own reflection in the glass. “He 
frowned, walked deliberately and slowly from 
the room, and I saw him no more.” The two 
girls were present on that memorable evening 
when Miss Bronte (in mittens, and “a little 
barége dress with a pattern of faint green moss”) 
had come to their house, had spoken to no one 
but the governess, and had frozen into silence 
the company assembled to meet her, the host 
himself, at last, secretly stealing away to his 
club. ‘There was an unforgettable winter in 
Rome when Anny was sixteen; the Brownings 
made the two girls welcome; an old donna 
would conduct them to their “ tranquil dissipa- 
tions, through the dark streets, past the swinging 
lamps, up and down the black stone staircases.” 
In London again Anny took down The New- 
comes at her father’s dictation; at the Colonel’s 
death he sent her away and wrote the words 
himself. At twenty— Waltzing is Oh! so 
delightful,” she declares. “I should like to go 
te a ball three times a week! ” There were not 
many balls, however. Anny scribbled; Minny 
ran the house. “ We three get on so comfortably 
together,’ wrote their father, relieved though 
surprised that no young men came to marry 
his daughters, “that the house is not the house 
when one is away.” 

And then, in 1863, he died. The girls 
moved to Farringford, entering that charmed 
circle where Tenayson was presiding spirit and 
the wild Mrs. Julia Cameron in command. 
They returned to London; Minny married 
Leslie Stephen, who joined their home; at thirty- 
tive she died, leaving a daughter who had in- 
herited Isabella’s mental weakness. 
Anny’s own marriage 


There was 
“ Preposterous! ” shouted 
Millais, one of the few dissentients; “it shall 
not be!” But it was, nevertheless, and pre- 
sently the good-humoured clever Anny has 
become Lady Ritchie, elegant in her lace cap, 
with children and grandchildren; Henry James’s 
“dear and fantastic lady”; the subject of the 
charming Sargent portrait with its 1914 date. 
The one is still to be seen in the other. Lady 
Ritchie had the surer pen; but it was Anny 
Thackeray who provided so much of Lady 
Ritchie’s material. Her extraordinary memory, 
going back to a year or so after her birth in 
1837, had enough, indeed, to record. She recalls 
dancing to a London barrel-organ at the age of 
two, and watching, as she held her father’s 
finger, the second funeral of Napoleon sweeping 
up the Champs Elysées. She was now three. 
The ground (she writes) was white with new- 
fallen snow, and I had never seen snow betore 
it seemed to me to be a part of the funeral; 
a mighty pall, indeed, spread for the obsequies 
great a warrior It was the snow I 
thought about, though T looked with awe at 
the black and glittering carriages which came 
up like ships sailing past us, noiselessly one 
by one They frightened me, for I thought 
there was a dead emperor in each 


of so 


From the top of the Arc de Triomphe, not long 
ifter, she looked at the great view: “domes, 
pinnacles, gilt weathercocks, the winding river, 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 29, 1952 
people like grains of sand blown by the wind.” 
But she did not care for that disembodied city; 
it was not her vision. A Scottish lady took her 
to see Chopin; the sick man played to his vist- 
tors. From the Rome winter she recalls Lock 
hart, “very ill, very noble, like a brooding 
solemn eagle,” and Mrs. Kemble, silent between 
impressive utterances, and wearing in strict 
rotation, whatever the circumstance, her black, 
her white, her purple; her sombre or spring-like 
gown. ‘There was an evening call that Mrs. 
Kemble paid the Brownings in their Bocca di 
Leone room, “ only lit by a couple of tapers and 
by the faint glow of the wood fire.” 

I looked from one to the other; Mrs. Brown 
ing welcoming her guest, dim in her dusky 
gown unrelieved; Mrs. Kemble upright and 
magnificent, robed on this occasion in stately 
crimson edged with gold. It happened to be 
the red dress day and she wore it. “How do 
you suppose I could have lived my life,” I once 
heard her say, “if I had not lived by rule, if 
I had not made laws for myself and kept to 
them? ” 

Staying with the Trollopes she heard the 
novelist being called at 4 o'clock in the cold, 
dark morning. When he failed to get up he paid 
the man_half-a-crown. “‘The labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’ said Mr. Trollope in his 
deep, cheerful, lispy voice.” She made a journey 
into France at the time of the Siege of 
Paris: “Saw German helmets gleaming in the 
villages—blossoms on the fruit trees and snow 
lying on the ground everywhere.” This piece of 
French history became pact of ber last and best 
novel, Mrs. Dymond. ‘Travelling with Henry 
Irving, she noted how the porters flew for his 

‘ . “to which he pointed as if it had been 
the grave of Ophelia.” She called on George 
Eliot (“very noble and gentle, with two steady 
little eyes’), and after her death learnt that she 
had been influenced in her decision to marry 
young Mr. Cross by Anny’s example. She could 
not get to Mrs. Cross’s funeral, but she went 
to that of Queen Victoria, though, observes her 
own daughter Mrs. Fuller in this memoir* of 
her mother, “could the old Queen have seen 
Chackeray’s daughter present at the Abbey she 
might well have been displeased, for she never 
forgave the author of The Four Georges his 
frankness when dealing with her ancestors.” 

Is there a point at which life seems to fail 
her? It does not appear so. And yet, in those 
early days, in the loved prison of her father’s 
affection, the mid-Victorian frustration of the 
leisured did not pass her by 
sole, to play the piano (which Anny did very 
badly)—these were Thackeray’s theoretical 
requirements in a daughter. ‘ Venerating” his 
adored Anny’s gifts, and unable to look at hei 
work without parental emotion, he yet could 


To listen, to con- 


never resolve his views about her writing at 
all. Had he seen her novels 
written after his death—he might well have 
been thoughtful, for they reflect her curiously 


all but one were 


divided early life; unyouthful yet childlike; 
social but solitary. There is in each book some 
unsatisfied relationship between a mother and 
a daughter; the scene shifts always between 
England and France. What chiefly struck her 
contemporaries, however, was the fresh, spring- 
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like quality of her writing. “A water-colour,” 
declared George Moore of The Story of Eliza- 
“but what 
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beth, a beautiful water-colour 


air, colour, lightness, grace, the French life seen 


with sweet English eyes.” Fo he was not 
And there 
whit 


inshine and blue water: 


One 

ing am unconventional view 

I vork an air of clouds 

but there 
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order 
read i literature: 
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working 
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Ine tnat them 


engenders 


Thackeray's were of another 


She had no care for construction (Ruskin 
said, should have been a novelist 
because of his descriptive gift). She wa 
sentimental, while regretting the detachment 
the eighteenth century. She wrote about the 
manners of the age of security, but looked into 


her own rootless untypical upbringing for the 


astonishingly 


diffuse 


Che effect is curious. 
then, rest But 
life; it persists in her essays and 

She was a true original 


material 

He: 
life has 
recollections which 
is not the same as an eccentric. As an old lady 
she could persuade the Dean of Westminster 
and the reluctant Sir Onslow 


on the shelves 


novels, 


her 


Ford to shorten 
the marble whiskers of her father’s bust in the 
Abbey; she could suggest that the Pope might 
not be Pope in the next world; sh 
port Lytton Strachey’s iconoclasms 
difierence to conventional thinking seemed 
rever to fall behind the age in which she was 
living; she was not afraid, in her romantic way 
of the philosophy of Socialism, nor of any change 
that might improve the lives of men and women. 
Can we, in Anny, perceive the Perrault fee 
marraine Which Lady Ritchie seems at the last 
It may be so. Luck was her gilt; 
her genius was vitality. Her particular quality, 
if we can track down anything so wayward, is 
to be found in this. 


could sup 
By her in- 


she 


to become? 
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A FOOTNOTE TO KORZYBSKI 
Dawn: a good wind blows from the sea; 
Noon: the shadow falls like lead; 
Evening: an amplitude of dying clouds 
Ihe day takes form inside the poet's head. 
Or he goes further: *‘ Dawn 
Seems 


But 


the day’s salt 
to dissolve into those tides of dream 
is, While concepts like electron seem 
So sharp and are by that much inexact, 
Strict wave-mechanics ripple to a blurred 
Unfrozen matrix of activity) 

He shows 


And forms the 


abstractions not as things but skills 
stricter fields of subtlety 
Around that simple particle, the word, 


And hears dawn lifting from the shadowy hills 
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rather than opinion o1 
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of great 
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give a 
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nd cannot be 
they determine what facts he 
relevant. Mr. Walters is 

he does not 


Dut in a 
author Nece 
importance concealed 
considers t 
naturally a League 
onceal it, and he ts 
i the League primarily an instrumen 
ternational government and of peac« 
book we follow th the Le 
history First, owing to the = desert! 
almost complete inanitio: Phes 
1921, the statesmen of the Gre 
cided to use the Le 
i political international question of the 
portance, when they ided over to the 
of the League the deadlock on the Silesian ques 
tion Hardly 
myone beheved that the League eed 
in dealing with this difficult problem; indeed, Mr 
Walters tells how, when the ly 
outside the Quai d'Orsay “in expectation of 
dramatic break France nd Britain, 
told that Briand and Lloyd Georg had 
agreed to appeal to the they broke into 
incredulous laughter The League Council 
acted with great vigour and succeeded in settling 
this difficult problem in six weeks. This succe 
inaugurated a period of ten years ing 
the League steadily increased it 
and its authority as an instrument of peace, order 
ind international government. It ended Mr 
Walters’ first volume ends, wiih the year 1931 
After that came the third period, which fills Mr 
Walters’ 
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failed.” But his facts do give the ans 
quesuon and the iurther question why U.N.O 
failed more completely and more dangerously 
than the League. As machinery the Leagi 
good enough to prevent war and lay the founda 
bons of international government If this was 
not the case, why, after the twenty years’ experi- 
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liaison with Jeanne Kozerat was not. But. if he 
had grown up more normally, he would sull have 
had his most extraordinary trait: the unique 
greed of his senses of sight, taste, hearing and 
smell, the seme of physical lie which amounts 
wacity Chis, I would have thought, was 
yonate in hin; I doubt if his gift for sexual detail 
yught to be uraced, as Mr, Wilson traces , to his 
flax with a prostitut Zola’s ovei 
moihered life prepared him for disgust. The 
laundry scenes in L.’Assommour are pocuc, though 
excess they lead to bemusemem and 
The poetry is in the appe wd it 1 
this that redeems, as Mr, Walson says, a great deal 
Zola’s solemn documentation 
Zola’ ambition and fus 
even publicity, 
Wilson says, iS an 1 of the 
doctrine of irt’s sake), seen sprung 
from and his father’s failure. More 
dramatucally than any other 
writer, Zola illustrates in his own life the sexual 
double-tlunking that is formed by the will to 
Once he obtained sexual happiness, he 
ceased to be a writes of any account—though here 
we must point out that the happiness came late 
in his life, when his imagination was b 
*‘xhausted Mr. Wilson sees thi he 1s 
writer of the single explanation. In the inevitable 
comparison with the life and work of Dickens 
and especially in their attitude to ruthlessness, 
Mr. Wilson makes a suggesuve d He is 
discussing Zola’s approval of Eugene Rougon, the 
strong-willed, masterly and self-maste 
thoman 
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ssiul men, Ure 1 curious one The 
explanation, I beheve, liés in the fact that Zola wa 

ible ‘to face the ruthless clement in his own 
paign for success, because he rally a 
kindly man, whilst Dickens could no; do so with 

out acknowledging the deep sadistic element in his 
emonoas 


ruthless people are 
beth writers were 
iia contrast is 
cam 


was nat 


Both Zola’s gentleness and his love of luxury 
persuaded hun against that violence in politics 
which his rather simple-determinism ought have 
led to, The basis of a meridional nature is, in 
deed, complete: orgy and tenderness 

Mr. Wilson’s analysis of the novels is, in the 
space, very good. He has consulted the notebooks 
in which Zola set out his plans, and the value of 
Mr. Wilson's stress on the sexual theme is 
mcreased by his study of its varying patterns 
He ts very good on the tmportance ot Zola’s 
interest in Impressionism. He throws out a great 
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many ideas, as he goes along. One about which I 
cannot make up my mind ts that the novelists of 
the nineteenth century derive thew scope and 
power from the fact that they have deeper reserv« 
of childhood experience than the novelists of th 
twentieth century, Proust alone excepted. It may 
be so; but how can one tell? Did they not have 
a more chaotic, less formed, more violently exposed 
and agitated society to live in that we have had 
were they not formed by it? Has there been any 
thing in our time to compare, for example, with the 
theatrical rapacity of the speculators and indus 
trialists of Balzac’s ume or of the Second | 
Zola himself was a triumphant 
money-maker, a phenomenon in 


world v.39 


npires 
explowter and 
1 phenomenal 
PRITCHETT 


ART’S SCIENTIFIC CREDENTIALS 


The Philosophy of Modern Art. 

KEAD. Faber. 25s, 

Mr. Read is our most paradoxical aesthete: for 
him is poetic and poetry He 
is also the most important writer on art in English 
now living. “If you wish to reduce surrealism to 
its foundations you will find the only basic ele 
ments on which any useful structure can be built 

the basic elements of natural science and 
psychology,” he writes in Surrealism and the 
Romantic Principle, one of the fourteen essays, 
written over a period of hfteen years, reprinted in 
this new book. Such a materialistic basts ts 
equally the “ reality” into terms of which Herbert 
Read has always sought to translate the fantastic 
ally ind contlicting artistic phenomena 
comprised by the modern movement. Mc. Read's 
critical vocabulary 1s derived to an extraordinary 
degree trom the natural sciences, psychoanalysis 
having, perhaps, contributed as much as all the 
others put together. Even if one feels—as I do 
myself—that the interpretation of art in scientific 
terms is likely to be more interesting to the 
scientists than the artists; even if one believes, 
that ts, that art provides its own proper vocabulary 
of appreciation—being a self-reliant activity 
nevertheless, one recognises that Mr. Read's 
achievement in thus giving art iis passport into 
a world dominated by science ts of immense im 
portance. There is probably no branch of the 
visual arts in England to-day but has had its life 
renewed, its status enhanced, as the more or less 
divect result of Herbert Read’s tireless and quite 
extraordinarily intelligent 
past twenty-five years. 

It is perhaps as a philosopher rather than a 
critic that Mr. Read has made this tremendous 
impact on our thought and practice; and this, in 
his present Preface, he explicitly admits. The utle 
of this book is apposite, for “ what, if not philo 
sophic, is this activity I have indulged in. . . for 
the best part of a lifetime? ” id he reflects that 
it is neither critical nor historical. 

Che method I adopt may be called philosophi 
because it is the affirmation of a value-judgment 
To be precise: I believe that among the agents or 
mstruments of human evolution, art is supremely 
important. I believe that the ewsthetic faculry has 
been the means of man first acquirmg, and then 
reining, Consciousness 

Or, again from the Preface, 

Aestheuc activity is biological in its nature and 
functions; and human evolution in particular 
by exception, is differentiated from 
tion by the possession of this faculty 

Could more tremendous claims be nrade for art? 
Mr. Read's whole philosophy is 
microcosm in the above sentences: here, if tt can 
be created, is a structure which, like Sartre's 
‘xistentialism, is supremely ambitious, aiming to 
provide a_ total, all-embracing, self-sufficient 
system which will integrate all known opposites : 
science and religion, art and philosophy, thought 
ind feeling, reason and intuition. I am not com- 
petent to say whether Herbert Read has succeeded 
in erecting this edifice, except, possibly, where it 
impinges on art and art criticism. One might 
be excused, however, for wondering whether, in 
an age of technical brilliance in an expanding 
mutluplicity of separate, specialised departments of 
knowledge, one man’s passionate conviction can 
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succeed im making a new synthesis 
challenge, to some extent, physicists, 
physiologists, psychologists, 


that will 
biologists, 
octologists, art 
torfans, Critics, pocts and artists 


his- 
to name only a 
selection of the experts involved), each on his own 
ground. Only a writer with the passion, integ! 
and intellectual energy of a poet would set 
uch a task. And only a man « t Hectual 
daring, encyclopedic knowledge, acute seasibil 
and aesthetic awareness, exceptional ratic 

powers, and deep moral seriousness could hope 
to succeed I beluceve Mr. 
qualities: af an 
om art 


himseli 


great int 


Read Poss “5 these 
yone can create a new philosoph 
on these lines which will hold the respect ot 
that host of intellectual technicians who torm, for 
better or worse, the least unenlightened section ot 
our public, that person is Herbert Read 
Although it is ¢ 


1 AA > 
thing Mr. R 


sential to recognise tl 
id writes 
Naum 


whe her on Wor 
Gabo—is pressed 
constructive effort 
single aspect of it 
to consider Mr, Rx 
ment of that aspect purely on its oy 
When Mr. Read is writing about Gauguin 
Picasso, Klee, Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, Moore 
or Pevsner and Gabo (there are separate essay 
on all these artists in the present 


ynarchism of 
ice of this gigantic 
way to treat any 
“expert 7 


Ser 


relevant 


does what he says impress someone 
ing his life in the study or practis 
[he answer is probably, in 
slightly paradoxical: I feel myself 
Read shows, at one and the same 
in the same sentence or paragraph— 
insight into a given painting o1 


MmOst Cases ery 
that Mr 
instant Wten 
an una 
ulpture and an 
equally undeniable aloofness from it. At differen 
times, therefore, I have held opposite views as to 
Mr. Read’s true capacity for response, confronted 
by a visual work of art. I have felt, om the one 
hand, that his main passion was not for the picture 
itself so much as for the meaning of the picture 
not for the specific work of art, but for the 
fascinating system of thought it gives rise to in 
himself. He hardly ever commenis, for example, 
on ihe gctual physical qualities of a painting—or 
rather, he does not dwell on these qualiti Com 
ment——-yes; but his commentary moves rapidly 
away from the particular, concrete example into 
interpretauon—in a word, it moves almost 
immediately into the realm of e&sthetucs, philo 
sophy or even sociology. 

But no sooner is one fully conscious of thi 
fact than the pendulum of one’s judgment begins 
to swing away in the opposite direction. For how 
one reflects, can the “fascinating system of 
thought,” to which Mr. Read’s consideration of a 
painter’s work leads him, be fascinating if it is in 
fact divorced from a real contact with that work, 
or is devoid of insight? Only once or twice in 
the 268 pages of this book have I felt that Mr 
Read was imperfectly aware of the work under 
discussion. The truth is, Mr. Read's digs 
into theoretical mterpretation are not really dis 
cursive at all since they are in fact based all along 
(even when they do not declare it: reticence 
the essence of this most audacious writer) on {irs 
{ percepuon. What is probably truc, how 
that he consciously refrains from that 

ommunication of sensuous pleasure” which he 
once wrote was Roger Fry’s “real art.” Certatnly 
Fry's great achievement was the elevation to full 
consciousness of the actual optical experience of 
works of painting or sculpture. Mr. Read is Fry’s 
greatest successor. This he would never have 
become if he had been content to emulate Fry 
in respects in which Fry was supreme. Besides, 
the umes moved on. Since Fry was writing, the 
muluplicity of movements, crossing and recrossing 
in one another’s paths, has rendered a 
strenuous attempt at classification, comparison 
imdointerpretation a prime necessity for con- 
temporary criticism. This, precisely, is what Mr 
Read has concentrated upon. He alone has 
squarely confronted the inchoate movements and 
revealed an order in seeming chaos. In The 
Modern Epoch in Art—the most interesting essay 
in this very unportant book—he remarks: “It is 
the co-existence of the image and the symbol, as 
norms of art, which explains the apparent com- 
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plexity and disunity of the modern movement.” 
Cezanne, the last of the “scientific” painters, 
whose relation to their external surroundings was 
the objective one typical of science, was the final 
master of “the image.” Gauguin and Van Gogh, 
in reintroducing “the symbol” register the be- 
ginaings of that landslide into subjectivity (or 
poetry) in which Western art has ever since been 
enguited. Such is but a fraction of the potent 
argument in which he here opposes image and 
symbol. Space forbids me to argue that every 
image, once it is made concrete in art, rapidly 
becomes a symbol. Parraick HERON 
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juer, 
in for a long spell of 
A few pounds’ worth of a second- 
European hotel is about all the direct experi- 
within their reach; for anything tarther off 
or longer drawn out they must depend on the 
writings of those who, on one pretext or another, 
have slipped through the Treasury net. And there 
are advantages in this for both writer and public. 
The writer can spread himself boldly and freely 
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and joyously without much fear of contradiction; 
and the reader is spared the mosquitoes, the 
smells, the brushes with authority and the 
expense. The chief drawback from his point of 
view is the same one as discourages many from 
that other way of travelling cheap, the conducted 
tour. It is impossible to choose the society betore- 
hand or to escape from it en route. Beside him- 
self with glee at the prospect of a trip to India 
with Miss Maillart, he may refuse even to con- 
sider a sojourn in Guatemala in the company of 
Miss Oakes: or vice versa. 

He would have to be a thoroughly awkward 
customer if he could not manage to get on with 
Michael Malim. Island of the Swan describes 
a year spent in Mauritius and it is one of the 
pleasantest travel books to appear for some tme. 
The author is a civilised, humane person with a 
fresh eye and an admirable gift for description, 
whether it 1s of the wonderfully dotty island 
characters in whom he clearly delights, or of its 
beautiutul scenery and flowers and its customs. 
The old Mauritian families are French in origin 
and affection—a canard of Mr. Malim’s to the 
effect that the litthe Dauphin Louis XVII might 
have been smuggled out to the Ile de France and 
have ended his days in Mahé starts an excited 
rustling of pedigrees in aristocratic circles—but 
on the whole are loyal in a vague, cynical way to 
England, La Meétropole 
some of them from reterring to the Governor 
as le plum-puddimg and wishing that the 
Colonial Office had a firmer idea of their where- 
abouts on the map. The sure rapid sketches of 
these people, dreaming thicir grandiose way 
through life m the decay of their power, are among 
the happiest things in the book. Mr. Malin does 
noi ram information down the reader’s throat and 
there are no political bees in his bonnet. He 
writes as a novelist would, with sympathy and 
imagination and insight: by careful selection he 
buiids up a charming picture of this little-known 
community, its anxieties, phobias, racial tangles, 
kindnesses and certain of its engaging lunacies 

Miss Maud Oakes is a bird of another feather, 
ul purpose, all serousness. An American 
Foundation sent her to Todos Santos, an isolated 
pueblo in the Guatemalan highlands where the 
ancient religious customs of the Indians have so 
tar survived the assaults of Catholicism. In re- 
turn for information wheedled out of the 
chimtanes, or native priests, she bestows on the 
village the boon of disinfectant, medicine, dollars 
and good advice. She is fond of straightening 
people out, paying their debts, telling them 
taradiddies about her native land (“ In my Country 
all people are equal”) and trying, mostly in vain, 
to stop them spitting on her floor. The excellent 
lady is no writer at all, although to have made 
80 prosaic a book out of so richly poetic a material 
may be thought an achievement in its way and 
calling for its own kind of technical mastery. We 
must hope that the Indians realised the precious 
secrets they shared with her were to be given to 
the world at large, and that a shock brigade of 
Jesuits is not even now on its way to mop them up. 
It is unlikely that the general reader will be 
greatly diverted by Miss Oakes on the Tadians 
but the Indians on Miss Oakes should provide 
the subject for an entertaining paper, if some 
resourceful student ever collects the material 

Admirers of Ella Maillart may be somewhat 
taken aback by her latest work. It is described 
as a travel book, and there are, in fact, some 
delightful pages describing things seen when she 
went, as many western ladies before her, to sit 
at the feet of Indian sages. It is mainly con- 
cerned, however, with the activities of one Mrs. 
Minou Wildhusband, née “Ti-Puss Push-i-kin, 
and known either as "Ti-Puss or Zoli-Puss, both 
being short for Joli Petit Pussy. 


‘This does not prevent 


“Ti-Puss, can you believe it? Visvanatha says 
that there is a real fir forest up there and that the 
bracing air helps us to meditate, giving us patience 
and strength for our deep search! . also cream 
is to be found there, and raspberries, he says 
We set off for Kodai Kanal and the raspberries 

and cream; but no sooner do we begin to enjoy 
the ride, in a third-class railway carriage full of 
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Indian women, than Pussy wants to go to the loo 
and we must break off for a page about that 
Now Pussy fractures a bone—or did some rascal 
fracture it for her? then Pussy has Kittens: all 
through the book Pussy is lost and found, lost 
and found: and off and on in the oddest way 
Pussy gets all snarled up with the eternal verities 
Pussy figures in fourteen of the nineteen illus- 
trations. 

Only those who are madly in love with a little 
furry creature of their own will be able to stay 
the course. The rest must wait in sorrowtul 
patience for the day when Ella Maillart 
onc: 


sets out 
more with a nice two-legged friend 
Honor TRAcy 
NEW NOVELS 

Spring’s Green Shadows. By CrcILy 
wortH. MacGibbon & Kee. 10s. 60 

The Deadweight. By WayLAND HILTON-YOUNG. 
Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Oracle. By Epwin O'CONNOR 
& Evans. 10s. 6d. 

The Wastrel. By Frepertc WAKEMAN 
lls. 6d. 

The Path of Thunder. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

For Senators, film stars, and export executives 
the Atlantic 1s getting much smaller; and if you 
go into any popular dance hail you might think 
it had disappeared altogether. For mullons ot 
Kuropeans who would like to cross it, however, 
it has become endless, a North West passage hard 
to find and impossible to traverse. For writers 
too, it has become wider, a portentous expanse of 
fogs and icebergs, to be crossed only by the great 
Cunarders of the Book Clubs. 

The which achieve big sales both in 
Britain and in America are very few in number; 
the most promising feature of an unpromusing 
situation is that among the mass of 
cosmopolitanism, Pollyanna fantasy, and low- 

rubbish, the works of a few of the most 
important novelists on both sides continue to do 
pretty well. The process ot. cross-fertilisation 
which Henry James so profoundly experienced 
and so nobly registered, is snll more than a 
memory. But not perhaps for much longer. The 
Atlantic that rolls between young English writers 
and young American writers—‘* young,” with 
writers, as with barristers and politicians, mean- 
ing under 45—will soon be impassable. On the 
one side the placid, introspective, amateurish and 
delicate essayist in personal relations, happy with 
few “perceptive” reviews and a sale of two 
thousand and on the othet 
desperately professional, socially-conscious 
porter, trembling between the heaven ot 
Literary Guild Selection and the hell of 
catastrophic seven-thousand-copy flop 

Miss Mackworth’s and Mr. Hilton-Young’s 
novels on the one hand, and Mr. O’Connor’s and 
Mr. Wakeman’s on the other, all of which offer 
something of what is pleasing in their national 
tyle, are nevertheless marred in their achieve- 
ment, and rendered questionable in their promise, 
by what is typical and provincial in them, 
Spring's Green Shadow and The Deadweight 
deal mm rather similar material. the struggle of a 
girl to outgrow a= spiritual limitation 
Mackworth’s heroine, Laura Gethryn, ts 
by a dominating, disappointed mother and a 
feeble, ill-tempered, invalid father; her only 
escape, as a child, is into the household of the 
local schoolmaster, a devout Methodist with a 
brilliant academic past and a slightly mysterious 
present. Her ultimate release is effected through 
her relauonship with the schoolmaster’s son, and 
involves a stay in Paris. Mr. Hilton-Young’s 
Anna Emerson is tormented by the belief that she 
“carries” disaster, as some people “ carry’ 
typhoid, and we tollow her from a trivial child- 
hood accident, through the death of a fiancée, and 
through a love-attair which is in the end unhappy 
Miss Mackworth scores by a cool approach, crisp 
narrative, and irony; Mr. Hilton-Young by an 
untypical mixture of the clinical and the sensuous 
in his treatment of his heroine’s seduction, and by 
the way in which he evokes the atmosphere of a 
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chess magnum opus now published after many years 
preparation. Presents 500 master games, very 
and carefully annotated, selected fr 
standing games drawn from all periods. 1. Open 
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Professor of Mathematics, California. eeu ute 
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tt is stated in 
EVERYMAN’'S ENCYCLOPADIA 
(New Edition) that " As an 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
English has a great advantage, as an easy 
foreigners to learn, over Esperanto, VYolapuk, ido 
and Solresol."’ 
it may then well be asked 
‘WHY NOT ENGLISH?" 
as an international language’? The answer is that its 
abominable spelling,” as Bernard Shaw declared, alone 
stops it 
Thiv obstacle has now been 
the 


language for 
Novial 


removed by the invention of 


BEDEL 
which has 42 letters and is phonetic 
It is given in ook which is appropriately called ** Why 
Not English?"’ by P.D Ridge _ die, which deals with 
the whole subject of English spelli 

The book shows how, w ith he Be Sel Alp! abet 
of millions of fs per annum could be s 
expenditure 


English Alphabet 


hundreds 
ved in our national 


No person who claims to be well-informed can 
afford not to have read this book. 
ORDER IT NOW. Price 10s, 6d. or £1.50, through 
any bookseller, or post iree from the Publishers 
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B. K. Mallik 


An altogether new interpretation of European 
thought, up to the most recent claims of Logical 
Positivism, in the light of the author's already 
published speculative system, which goes beyond 
all tradition and has been described in The Times 
Literary Supplement as a synthesis of Eastern and 
Western thought. 
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particular kind of life, the post-Oxford 
titst jobs, love affairs, and Chelsea pubs 

Nice novels, with nice manne:s, it 
th come from one of the very best s< 
, where Mr. Isherwood used to teach, and 
of which Mr. Forster is the august Headmaster 
‘Mr. Isherwood’s classes in Family Relations have 
been tollowed with particularly cl tention 
1” have those in “tea-tabling h , om 
than anything, give the school 
the acroplane crash in The 
characteristically underplayed ; 
oll-stage, and we see tts 

on Anna only by her twisting her handker- 
chiet in her hands as the curtain comes dow: 
The air of quietness and privacy in such novel 
very marked; violence physical 
serious money troubles, busine jobs, 
ambitions, are outside the walls; 
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How violent is the contrast in the t 
can novels! In The Oracle the 
tclegrams and anger has become the world ; 
the characters have no genuinely personal ot 
private lite at all. The novel is a straightforward, 
iast-moving, witty, but not very subtle satire 
radio Commentator, a yahoo who suits the 
of an audience of five million other 
however, are almost deprived of their pleasure in 
him by his greed in demanding more money trom 
his sponsor, a splendid Neanderthalian millionatt 
(his jungle side of American life clamours to be 
satirised, but it is characteristic of the American 
ituation that Mr. O'Connor has not written the 
renuinely ruthless book which is wanted, but 
a bock which might be advertised as “an 
entertaining exposé of the radio racket.” It 
rather resembles, in this respect, Mr, Frederik 
Wakeman’s sizzling novel The Hucksters, wh 
was the better of the iwo 
' As tor Mr. Wakeman’s new 
pomtine, The wastrel of the 
markable rich American, who, at 40, is 

“You've drunk, and you've 
screwed yourself into a 
cut out most of it”—he has in tact a 
flawed coronary artery. When a fast motor boat 
goes to pieces under him and his nine-year-old 
son his vachting experience enables him to work 
course which will allow them to dritt ashore, 
woiding dangerous rotary currents. During this 
all-night dritt we have—need it be said?—the 
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danger, action and suspense, by a 
which might well-conceived, 
seems to me, in it lightly gratuitous 
ingenuitv, the boldness of its claim for attention, 
to have a smart huckstering air 
uc of the American novel to-day 
Path of Thunder 1s something quite different 
trom any of th books. Mr. Abrahams is a 
South African Negro, and his book is a 
tion of the treatment of Negroes dl 
people in his country Naiv ‘ 
writing, it has the same kind of 
Upton = Sinclair celebrated “ muckraking 
novels. The picture Which Mr. Abrahams paint 
is, if anything, even more shocking than what one 
reads in the newspapers, and if it is not 
xaggerated, it make Southern States of 
America look almost progressi But it is part 
of the tragedy that a writer such as Mr. Abrahams 
should be driven to write a book so crudels 
propagandist ‘. 32. SCOTT 
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COLLABORATION WITH THE PAST 
The Making of France. By Marie-Mapecetne 
Martin. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 21 

Mile Martin’s inquiry into the origins and 
development of French patriotism was awarded 
the Grand Prix d'Histoire de l’ Académe Francaise 
ind now appears in an English translation. {t cor 
tributes very little to the understanding of French 
history but is of considerable interest as illustrat- 
ing an influential sectton of contemporary French 
opinion, True French patriotism, Mile Martin 
tells us, is a synthesis. Her first hero is St. Louis, 
under whom there were achieved the remarkable 
syniheses of social condicts in the corporate state, 
ot the ideals of pagan antiquity and Christian 
the works of Aquinas, and of 
territorial aggression and true faith in the Cru 
sades. Richelieu and Louis XIV improved upon 
this and were able to reconcile the patriotism of 
St. Louis with the teachings of Machiavelli. The 
eighteenth century, however, saw a complete 
break in this happy development, for Frenct 
philosophers then preached “a pernicious ideology 
based on an inaccurate science of human society.” 
Mile Martin’s last hero is Charles Maurras who 
rediscovered true patriotism in a grand synthesis 
of French interests, Greek wisdom, Roman ordet 
and Christian revelation 
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cale.” Lastly there much play 
eternal laws of the universe, laws which, 
though unspecified, were understood and obeved 
by those who governed France betore the Revolu 
tion, and ignored or flouted by all since th 
Revolution except for Charles Maurras. Mile 
Martin learnt the lessons of casuistry and 
earned her prize. But it her amuses the 
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The Gilbert & Sullivan Book. By Lesiie Baiwy 
c Ussedt, 4 ‘. 

In 1947 Mr. Leshe Baily was 
B.B.C. to write a programmes 
Gilbert and Sullivan partnership. Out of the great 
wealth of that he found, and 
examined for the first time, ha 
book 


commissioned by th 
series of about tl 


systematically 


material 
grown this fascinating 
Phe result is four hundred-odd pages of inform 
ation which, as weil as 


the standard reference 


constituung beyond doubt 


book on the subject 
most entertaining reading. 

The book gives biographies of both partners, a 
detailed history of each opera, including those Sullivan 
wrote with other collaborators, and Gilbert’s many, 
now forgotten plays ; the story i 
period, and enlivened with 
The various causes of dissension between the two men 


t squarely in it 
relevant anecdotes 
are carefully examined and explained, a whole lon 
chapter being devoted to “the carpet 
There is scarcely a page without an 
photographs of Gilbert and Sullivan 
periods, reproductions of letters, scores, 
and programmes, and many lively sketches 
them by Gilbert himself. Both 
sympathetically—Sullivan perhap 
the Victorian taste to be wholly to ours, and we have 
preference for Gilbert—and there are 
Lady Gilbert, D’Oyly Cart 
Sullivan’s first -love Rachel 
Mrs. Ronalds, and his last 
met when he was a dying man 
Perhaps most striking fact that comes across 
the reader is the enormous effect Gilbert and Sullivan 
had on the lighter side of English theatre 
They raised the standard both of acting and of taste 
Gilbert brought discipline and a high level of accurac 
to the production and setting of his gay 
lyrics ; Sullivan’s charming melodies set a standard 
of excellence that has since surpassed 
im musical comedy or light opera. In his 
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ACADEMY CINEMA 


165 Oxford Street, W.1 GER 2961 


presents 


T. S. ELIOT’S 


MURDER 


IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 


Produced and Directed by 
GEORGE HOELLERING 


The acting of Father John Groser, 


as Becket, is moving and impres- 
sive. And seldom has poetry been 
so beautifully and clearly spoken 
by almost every member of a large 


cast EVENING STANDARD 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,153 
Set by Rosy Barb 


Ihe usual prizes are offered for a Dialogue between 
Limit 150 words of prose, or 12 lines 


Entries by April 8 


tomach 


RESULT 
Set 


OF COMPETITION No 
by Brenda Hewitt 

Phe usual prize 
more than 14 lines) for the three-ha’ penny 
bus fare. 


1,150 


; are offered for a lament (of not 


London 


Report by Brenda Hewitt 
N the wholey a 


ises the hurt 


entry. In 
gone too deep for 
and there may have been others who felt, with 
Watson, who sent the entry from 
Northumberland 

Shall I invoke my guinea muse to tell 

How London mourns her penny-ha'’penny fare 

Shall I Hell! 

hree hundred miles away, what should I care ? 

—that the troubles of those foolish enough to live in 
London were really not their concern. L. G. Udail 
vention a touching Lament in the Welsh manner, which 
didn’t really quite fulfil the promise of its earlier line 
‘Gone it has. Swept into limbo By the green finger 
of Bureaucracy.”” Parodies of T. S. Eliot, Chaucer 
the Skve Boat Song, and an Early Morning Marching 
song from Pauline Phillips which 
Oh, the minimum fare it 
momentarily diverung somehow, 
a few readings, failed to hold the s affes 
tion. After some vacillation [ allot two guinea 
to Edward Blishen and Stanley Sharple 
guinea each to Joyce Johnson and Guy Innes 


fot, on rewarding 
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must have 
words 


Colin following 


lament a Cockney’s coppers 


starts (and con- 
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ilter 


were 
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each 
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Ob please, conductor, a three ha'penny on 

I did not relish, as 1 should have done 

Phe simple beauty of that old request 

And now, by pique and ruefulness pos 

As complete twopences T yield for what 

For one sweet ha’penny less I once hed got, 

1 reach the top deck sobbing : all 

Ob 

Some biting lips, all sorrowful and pale 

All joining voices in one piteous 
Would we had relished, as we might have don 

‘The simple beauty of “ Three ha’penny one.” 

Epwarp BLISHeN 
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wail 


From the Odeon to the Public Baths, the Bel/ 
to the Dog and Bear, 

It used to be three-ha’pence, before they upped 
the fare ; 

Phree-ha’ penny, please,’’ we u 
words came trippingly 
Three-ha'penny, 
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Aud © tupp’ny,” 
reply 

© harsh the 
we talk, 

And harsher sull the future, for in future T shall 
walk STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 
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times we live in, and harsh the way 


Gone ts the penny ha’penny rouge et nor 


the twopence coloured does not comfort us 
And London passengers transported are 


With grief much more than by the omaibus 


Gone by the Board, this passport of the poor 
Is mourned with loud and publicized laments 
A penny now does nought but ope the door 


Ot LADIES and, presumably, of GENTS 


Pull circle now the wheel of time has turned, 
Victorian our rides down Strect and Strand, 
the offer of three ha’pennies is spurned— 
Llizabethans need the tour in hand 

JOYCE JOHNSON 


Careering up the Fulham Road, we'll never spend 
again 

‘Threehalfpence from the G 
to South Ken 

We weep to think that n 
town, 

Can we defray a fare-stage 
halfpence down ! 

Despite 
wrathful talk, 

Vhe only way to foot t 
WALK! 

We mourn 
below, 

Che cheaper charge for fairer 


pat in Boots to journey 
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our lamentation and d 
1¢ bill i 


upon the upper 
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column 


though 
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Press 

Mere human walkie-talkies we are 
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lo pay for locomotion it will go against the grain 

To rob the for 
raising ( 

To circumvent the Transport Board, we're far 

That's 

Why we have teardrops in 

poor travelling rats ! 


doomed to be, 


children money box but a 


un 


too docile 
Our eyes... Ala 
Guy INNES 
CHESS : Readers’ Own Again 
No. 130 
again to reduce that 


readers’ contribution 
Falconer (Black 


in the 
Here 1 
one of our Austra 
lian readers who mentions the interesting fact that 
over 100 years carlier at Pari m almost 
precisely the same game (the only and quite insignifi 
10) Q-Q5 ch in lieu of Q-B4 ch 
»-K4 8) Q-R5 ch P-Kt3 
Kt-QB3 9) QxB P-Q3 
PxP 10) Q-B4ach = BB-K3 
B-B4 (11) Q-QRtH5 Kt-K4 
Kt-R3 12) P-KB4 B-B5 
Kt x Kt 13) Q-Kt4 Q-R5 ch 
K xB {4) resign 

Here is a rather neat ending 
which |. T. Naylor (White 
won in a recent skittle.”’ 
1) B-QB2 K-Rt 
2) B-R4 B-B2 

3) K-R3 B-K3 
1) B-K&8 ch P-Kt3 
>) B-R4! 


Obviously, 


It is high time bulge 
envelope holding 


a game won by H 
Harrwitz 


cant difference being 


(4) B-QB4 
(5) Kt-Ke5 
(6) Ktx BP 
(7) Bx Ktch 





mate at either 


QI or K& is now inevitable 
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The Neu 195? 
E. Allan, one of our most consistently 
Scotland sends this interesting 
playing Black against G. Page, a former 
had 


Statesman and Natfow, March 29 


successful 
competitors in pos:- 
tion where 


Scottish champiot he 


got his KR into considerable zx — - & } 
ijt 
\o 2 
! 


trouble. When White played 
24) Q-B3 Allan realised that 
in the long run, B-Kt2 would 

help : so, see 


urkable and 


not ing a 


iar 
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rather . 1 ‘ ' 
from : < 
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of escape 


up 
into what look 


meant to seal 





by playing 
K-K1l 
K-QI 
K-Bi 
K-B 
K 


Bi 


Q-K6 ch 
Qx Kt 

Q-K6 ch 
Q-K7 ch 


B2 
and rather than let himself be mated on Kt3 White 
accepted the draw by perpetual check 
A: T. K. Wigan 1952 rhis time I have a fourth 
reader, T. K. Wigan qualify 
for the usual chessbook 
token, even thy 
tion he 
actually 
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experienced in a 
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| t . the ) his 


$ fellow earn 


game 
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olving ir. W 





Ti iiminhies DY hite to draw. 


As for B this is rather more difficult and well worth 
six points, even if [ add the helpful hint that Black, 
ingeniously jraw is even 


In C, though, 


with a 


White 


trying to get awa 
more ingeniously thwarted bs 
B: A. O. Herbstmann 

19099 


Troitzky 
19335 

















we have a real draw again : being a classic it may well 
be known to some of our erudite competitors, but 
those who have to work for it should hardly find their 
efforts overrated with 7 points. 


Usual prizes. Entries by April 7 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
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R-R3 ch 
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